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Offices and agencies tn principal cities of Europe, Canada 











Madame, may I present... 


ON'T weep if you find your bon voyage gifts include books 

that you have already read...or authors whom you hate. 
Just swing around the deck a few times...take a shot or two at 
the deck games . . . dance like mad. . . dine like an epicurean .. . join 
the interesting chatter... put your bit in the “‘ship’s pool’ and 
trust to luck. 


You'll never do anything alone! Tall ones, short ones, slim ones 
and round ones...of such are the famous. And you will meet 
them all. They're an informal crowd, too, when they travel on 
a French Liner. For it’s like an exclusive club...to be on board 
is to belong. 


As for the service! Well, madame, it is French and it is yours. 
Until the Paris or France...stopping first at Plymouth, England 
.. docks at Havre, with Paris just three hours away. 


Freneh fine 


Gompagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St., New York 








ana United States, or ask any travel or tourist agent 
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The WeekzEnd Habit 


————< 


HAT 


Panama or Snap Brim Soft Felt—Light-weight felts 
in paste] shades, $7.00. Panamas, $10.00, 


SHIRT 


Plain Colored Collar Attached Shirt—Colored shirts 
with collar that may be pinned, $3.50. 


CRAVAT 


Bow or Four-in-hand—Foulard bow ties, $1.00. 
Foulard four-in-hands, $1.50. 


JACKET 


Single- or Double-breasted Jacket of flannel, tweed, 
gabardine or camel’s hair. Blue flannel club jackets, 
$17.75. Gabardine jackets, $30.00. 


WAISTCOAT 


Tattersall Check W aistcoat—Tattersall checks, $9.00. 


TROUSERS 


Flannel Trousers in plain colors or stripes. Knicker- 
bockers of white flannel or linen. Flannel trousers, 
$7.50. White flannel knickerbockers, $10.00. Linen 
knickerbockers, $3.75. 


SHOES 


Plain Tip or Full-Brogued Oxfords in stout black or 
brown leathers. Brogue oxfords, $9.50. Sports 
oxfords, $10.00. 


TOPCOAT 
A Draped Rag/an or single-breasted coat of tweed or 
light-weight wool. Raglans, $65.00. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 
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CA p crmcnent MIAIAGY 
C/pecial ackwork 


or the 


CSIidebhakcer AAffis— 


Cy fOU will find the technique and timeliness 
Y of America’s foremost designers repre- 
sented in this permanent assembly of Stude- 
baker cars, individually designed for those 
who desire the utmost distinction in fine 
coachwork. ({ Cloaking the mechanical mas- 
tery embodied in the Studebaker chassis, these 
body creations by Dietrich, Le Baron, Jud- 
kins and other foremost coach builders offer 
you the final accomplishment in personal 
transportation. ({ You are cordially invited 


to view these distinguished motor cars 


in this environment of unusual 
charm. Prices from $5250 to 
$5800. 
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Club Links—Upper Left—14 
kt. green gold. 135.00 


Double Lemon Links — Lower 
Left—14 kt. green gold 
links, 14 kt. white gold 
joinings. 100.00 


Criss Cross Cabochon — Green 
onyx cabochon stones, 14 
kt. green gold links. 65.00 


Grecian Slave Links—Double 
width 14 kt. green gold 
links. 195.00 


Juno Links —Very wide 14 kt. 
green gold links. 165.00 


Dog Collar “Bracelets —Center 
of English cut crystal dog, 
cabochon stones of moss 
agate, black or green onyx. 
14 kt. green gold links. 

100.00 


‘Precious Jewels — Street Floor 
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The Packard 


Mile Costs 


Less 


The average Packard 
owner drives his car 
nearly three times as 
far as the owner of the 
car most often traded 
in for a Packard Six. 


The depreciation cost 
per mile is actually 
more on such cars than 
on the Packard Six and 
operating and main- 
tenance charges are 
never any less. 


If it costs less to own a 
Packard by the mile 
and no more to run it, 
why should anyone be 
without its beauty, its 
comfort and its dis- 
tinction? 


The Packard mile does 
cost less and does give 
more than any other 
mile. 


Why bewithout itwhen 
the Packard Six Five- 
passenger Sedan may 
be bought for $2,781.03, 
delivered in New York, 
and on a simple and 
convenient budget 
plan? 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York 
Ashland 8607 


TheHEIGHTS PACKARDCORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, July 23, to 


Friday, July 30, inclusive) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 
CRAIG’S WIFE—The bitter story of an un- 


pleasant woman and the effects of her un- 
pleasantness. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—A philosophic fancy 


of Eugene O’Neill that you may have 
difficulty in following. Ktriaw, 45, W. of 
B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Action in a 
Chinese house of ill fame. The story is as 
charming as its locale. Snupert, 44, W. 
of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—The fatal career of a Harlem 
easy lady. Well acted by Lenore Ulric and 
Henry Hull. Berasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—Jean Cadell giving a 
splendid performance in an amusing play 
of a boarding house. Guitp, 52, W. of 
Bway. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes acting charmingly in a revival of 
Barrie’s old play. Bryou, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Rough, 
raucous. 


Box, 45, 


rowdy, and 
Taken at your own risk. Music 
W. of Bway. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller surrounded by al- 
most everything that can be crowded into 
a musical comedy. New Amsterpvam, 42, 
W. of Bway. 


THE MERRY WORLD—A revue with some 
very funny sketches supplied by the Eng- 
lish, and the usual home-grown attractions. 
IMPERIAL, 45, W. of B’way. 


SCANDALS—The largest and most star-laden 
of the revues. Ann Pennington, and others. 
Arotio, 42, W. of Bway. 


and ele- 
Marx 
Lyric, 


THE COCOANUTS—A lot of good 

mental humor supplied by the four 

No Saturday 
of Bway. 


brothers. matinées. 


42, W. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta adapted 


from “If I Were King” with acting, music, 
and plot. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—A new edition opens at 
the 44rn Street (44, W. of B’way), or 
Monday, July 26. Until then at the Casino 
pE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W 
and 62. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—The well known American 
Girl now well clothed by Mr. Ziegfeld. 
Giose, B’way at 46. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 
musical comedy well tuned by Rodgers and 
Hart. VANpERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—A revue designed fo: 
the intelligence by the Junior Guild. 
Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A superb Gilbert and Sullivan 
revival that you should certainly not miss. 
Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Girls and more 
girls in the best Winter Garden tradition. 
Winter GarpveEN, B’way at 50. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES—Another small 
revue, hidden away in lower Manhattan. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAyuHouse, 466 Grand 
Street. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


AMERICANA—This time it 
revue by J. P. McEvoy 
MONT, 48, E. of B’way. 
Opens at midnight. 


may open. A 
and others, Bet 
Mon., July 26. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The second edition of 
this revue. With the Hoffmann Girls. 44rn 
Street, 44, W. of B’way. Mon., July 26. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—A Moorish palace above the Hudson, with 
the main attraction dancing on the terrace 


outdoors. Open until one. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 
Thirty-six agile Hoffmann girls for enter 
tainment, Ben Selvin’s orchestra for dan¢ 
ing, and the most magnificent eyrie, hig! 
above Central Park, in town. 
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CLUB LIDO, $808 7 Ave.—The four Yacht Club 
boys still singing ditties for an audience of 
attractive people. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Larry 
Siry orchestra, Miller and Farrell enter- 
tainment, and the smartest summer clientele 
in New York. Dress usually formal. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The aristocrat of 
the Village. Cool, rustic surroundings, the 
Eddie Worth comedy orchestra, and an in- 
formal spirit. 


SMALL’S 2294 7 Ave.—The show place of the 
negro clubs in Harlem. Magnificent jazz 
band. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: Atamac, Astor, BittmMore Cas- 
capes, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArpin, Ma- 
jEsTIC, PENNSYLVANIA, and WALDorF. 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—A stirring picture of the 
war. Well directed and well acted. With 
John Gilbert and Renée Adorée. Astor, 
B’way at 45. 


KEN-HUR—The notorious novel lavishly put 
on the screen. The chariot race and the 
galley fight splendidly high-lighted. Em- 


nassy, B’way at 47. 


VARIETY—An intelligent and clever picture 
that you should see to learn what the movies 
can do. Rravro, B’way at 42. 


FILM GUILD—John Barrymore week begin- 
ning Sunday, July 25. Mon. and Tues., 
“Lotus Eater;” Sun., Fri., and Sat., “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”; Wed. and Thurs., 
“Beau Brummel.” Cameo, 42, E. of 
B’way. 


TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP—Harry Langdon 
in his first leng comedy. Ptraza, Mad. Ave. 
and 59, Sat., July 24. 


ART 


FRENCH MODERNS — Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. 
4 remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, 
Redon, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


NEW AMERICA—New Art Circre, 35 W. 57. 
A fine showing of some of the best young 
painters in this.country. 


PRIMITIVES, ETC.—Wevyue Gattery, 794 
Lexington Ave. Fresh summer show of In- 
dian paintings, water colors of André Fraye, 
lithos of Canade. 


MUSIC 


POPULAR GRAND OPERA COMPANY— 
STARLIGHT Park, 177 St. at Bronx River. 
Italian and French opera. Sat. eve., July 
24, and Sun. eve., July 25. Take East Side 
Bronx Park Subway to 177 St. 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—New York University 
Campus. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
At 8:30 p.m. Take East Side Woodlawn 
Subway to N. Y. U. station. Other nights 
in Central Park Mall. 


STADIUM CONCERTS—Ciry Cortece Sra- 
piuM, or if raining, in the Hall. Nightly 
concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
8:30 p.m. Van Hoogstraten conducting 
until Tues., July 27, and followed by 
Sokoloff for a week. Take B’way-7 Ave. 
West Side Subway to 137 St., or No. 3 
Bus, or No. 5 Bus marked “Stadium.” 


SUNDAY SYMPHONIC SOCIETY—Cenrtrat 
Park Matt. Josiah Zuro conducting, Irma 
de Baum soloist. Sat., July 24, at 8:30 p.m. 


SPORTS 


TURF—Yonkers, N. Y. Empire City Racing 
Assn. Spring Meeting. Daily at 2:30 
p-m. Train from Grand Central Station to 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., at 1:29 p.m. Daylight 
Saving Time. Busses to track from B’way 
at 41 Street. Last day Thurs., July 29. 


TENNIS—MeEtropotitan Grass Court CHAmM- 
PIONSHIP, Crescent A. C., Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn. Play starts 2 p.m. Sat., July 24. On 
Sun. at 10:30 am. Following week days 
at 4 p.m. Take B. M. T. subway to 86th 
St., Brooklyn. S§. S. “Miramar” leaves 
Battery for club (except Sunday) at 1:30 
p.m. Sat., and at 3:30 p.m. week-days. Day- 
light Saving Time. 


BASEBALL—ProressionaL. At YANKEE Srta- 
pium, N. Y. vs. Chicago, Friday, July 23, 
through Sun., July 25.. At Polo Grounds, 
N. Y. vs. Pittsburgh, Tues., July 27, through 
Thurs., July 29. N. Y. vs. St. Louis, Fri., 
July 30. Daily at 3:30 p.m. Sunday at 
3 p.m. 








For Madame and Mademoiselle 


CRYSTAL IS THE 
JEWELRY OF THE 
FASHIONABLES 


Model 3—Slave bracelet of im- 
ported real crystals, cut square, 
alternating with circles of real 
carnelian or green onyx in a 
setting of 14kt. white 


gold. 59.00 


Model 3a —Necklace of import- 
ed real crystals—clear 


cut and sparkling. 12.50 


Model 3b—Pendant earrings of 
imported real crystals — clear 
cutand sparkling,mount- 


ed in 14kt. white gold. 13.50 


Tue Girt SHor— Street Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave. 37chand 38th Sts. New York 


Entire contents coprrichted, 19% 
hy PRANKIAS Simon & Co., Ix, 
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CRUISE 


The only cruise to add the Far South 
to the Farthest East 


Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926 ~ from Los Angeles, October 29 
from San Francisco, October 31 ~ Rates, $2250 & upward 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB have once more planned a ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE that adds the 
Antipodes to the Orient—that visits Australia & New Zealand as well as Japan, China & other countries of Asia. 
This is exclusively a RAYMOND-WHITCOMB route & the cruise program is the most complete and alluring 
ever devised ~~ There are visits to all 6 continents; to 21 countries or colonies; to 60 cities & famous places — 
Japan, with its ancient temples & its flowers; China, with its seething cities, the most fantastic in the world; 
quaint Korea, the Hermit Kingdom; India, with its relics of old emperors & its shrines & pilgrims; the great 
Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auckland, Wellington & Hobart); New Zealand’s spectacular fjords 
(Milford, Bligh &. George Sounds), the Maori Country, Rotorua & the wonderful Geyser Land in North Island; the 
Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; Greece; Italy & France. 


Few travelers go Round the World more than once & it is the aim 
of RAYMOND- WHITCOMB to include in this Cruise as much of the 
world as it is possible to visit in a single journey of reasonable length 





This is the only Cruise to visit every country at its best season & then to reach Europe in time for Spring Travel. 
On the 20,000 ton “Carinthia” the newest Cunard liner—designed especially for cruising & without question, 
the finest Cruise-Ship in the world today ~~ This Cruise is limited to four hundred passengers. 

Send for the Booklet —“ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE ~ ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927 & returning April 1 

It covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half ~~ It visits the great cities — Rio 

de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo & Santiago — the Straits of ~ oy & the towering Andes — the Indian Country of the 

West Coast — picturesque old Lima & the mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru ~~ Truly a wonderful rtunity really to see South 

Americe ~~ On the popular Cunard liner “Laconia.” Rates, $975 & upward ~~ Send for the booklet — Round South America. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


' Executive Offices: 17 PARK Street, Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


Our two New York Offices 
606 Fifth Avenue and 225 Fifth Avenue are at your disposal 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


, | \HE new eyeshades which have 
spread over the city like locusts, 
in our opinion are the ugliest ex- 

amples of headgear which the brow of 

man has ever borne. The only good 


thing we have heard about them is that 
they have inspired a new and useful 





game. The game is 1,000 points. 
Three points are scored for seeing a 
taxi-driver in one, five for a truck- 
man, eight for a greengrocer, twenty- 
five for a banker, and so on up the 
scale. A suicide counts one hundred. 


OINCIDENT with J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr.’s latest birthday come 
several persons who have been motor- 
ing through New England with the 
news that Socony gasoline has over- 
spread that land with a campaign of 
signs inviting motorists to tour through 
Socony land, Socony land being none 
other than New England. At first, 
indignant at this fresh billboard nui- 
sance, we directed our ill humor at the 
Oil King; but upon reflection we de- 
cided that he was probably not person- 
ally responsible and we sent him his 
birthday present as usual. 


HE arrival in our homes of the 

summer telephone books has 
aroused disquieting thoughts among 
those of us who make it a point to 
spend a certain amount of time every 
day worrying about posterity. They 
are larger than ever and, calculated 
on a basis of the growth in the last 
twenty-five years, in 2100 a.p. the di- 





rectories will be over five feet thick— 
a gloomy prospect for our grand- 
children. 


T dinner this week we were late 

in arriving and were introduced 

to a row of ladies and gentlemen. Of 
the gentlemen, the first was presented 
as Major, the second as Captain, and 
the third as Colonel. They were all 
civilians. We uttered no complaint at 
the time, but we issue a warning that 
any day now we may suddenly become 
a General. Our plan is to head up a 
new organization to be known as the 


Self-Defense Corps. 


HE latest Chesterfield advertise- 
ment shows a young man smoking 
and a young lady sitting beside him, 
saying, “Blow some my way.” The 


SOCONY 
LAND 














sp— 


modern version is really “Gimme 
one.” Yet this is considered a startling 
advertisement. One of the fictions 
whereby the mass of Americans live 
has been that women do not smoke, 
and up to now, so far as we know, 


no advertiser has dared to show an 
innocent girl smoking, or even liking 
smoke. Therefore the Chesterfield 
company, although it may seem over- 
cautious to some, is really a pioneer. 


HE largest building in the world, 

if you please, is rising on Lex- 
ington Avenue at Forty-fourth Street, 
and the construction going on there at 
present proves for good and all why 
the elephant never achieved popular- 
ity in this country as a beast of burden. 
No pachyderm, however willing, could 





possibly handle the girders now being 
put into place. They are appallingly 
large and heavy. We are not above 
saying that were we one of the work- 
men who stand under them as they 
are swung, we would even question 
the sinews of the gigantic cranes which 
handle them. 


AYING that tall buildings are 
responsible for many evils, in- 
cluding the present traffic congestion, 
a convincing gentleman made us be- 
lieve that the present extensive sky- 
scraper building is nonsense and a 
mistake. We were practically per- 
suaded to help head up a movement 
against skyscrapers when we learned 
that Mayor Walker had already met 
the problem—appointed a committee 
of several hundred members. 
‘Therefore, we shall content our- 
selves this week with suggesting an- 
other, and a simpler, reform. It is 
that Commissioner McLaughlin in- 
struct his traffic policemen to wait a 
few seconds before starting traffic at 
an intersection when the light changes. 
This would do much for the nerves 
of the city. We would compromise 
on a sufficient number of seconds be- 


~ ~~ 
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ing allowed for people halfway across 
the street to make the sidewalk. If 
they are caught less than halfway 
across the street let them die. 


Brotherly 

R. GEORGE LUKS, as we 

have . occasionally remarked, 
lives over a silversmith’s shop on Fifty- 
seventh Street, east of Lexington Ave- 
nue and, from the other side of the 
street, occasionally may be heard ex- 
claiming that he likes the city and is 
not going abroad. ‘This is enough 
these days to make him news, but we 
have just heard another Luks story. 
It has to do with his brother Will, a 
modest sonneteer whose opinion, in 
matters of painting, is esteemed by 
Master George. This esteem result- 
ed in Will’s being asked to look over 
the late exhibition of the Luks school 
at the Anderson Galleries. 

Will journeyed to the galleries un- 
accompanied, slowly circled the three 
hundred designs and stopped before 
a small still-life. It was unsigned, 
but the name was found on the back 
of the canvas. A salesman arrived and 
informed Mr. Will Luks that it was 
the work of the wife of a middle 
western official. The — salesman 
coughed discreetly while Mr. Will 
Luks explained that he had never 
bought a painting before in his life, 
told how much he wished he had in- 
vested in some of his brother’s work, 
and finally deposited five dollars on 
the purchase of the still-life, caution- 
ing the salesman not to inform Mr. 
George. 

But Mr. George was informed. On 
the next meeting of the brothers, in 
the latter’s studio, he demanded of 
Will why he bought the picture. At 
Mr. George’s side sat one of his fa- 
vorite pupils, listening glumly. 

“Tt’s damn good,” said Will. “Tell 
me more about the woman.” 

George told him. 

“But,” spoke up the student, “the 
painter’s name is George Luks. I 
saw him paint it and watched her 
sign it.” 

The brothers grinned. 

“You’re terrible,” said George to 
Will. “Here I put a price of $15 on 
that thing so this student here, a fine 
boy, could buy it. And you come 
along and spoil everything.” 

“Well, it’s the only still-life you’ve 
‘ever done,” said Will. “So if you'll 
come home soon and sign it, I'll col- 
lect $5000 from some one. 


“And after you’ve signed it, stand 
out under the elevated at Sixth Ave- 
nue and Eighth Street and get run 
over. Your burial will double the 








koh. 


price and I can sell it at once.” 


The student sighed. 


Dilatory Domiciles 
ILATORY domiciliates are on 


the increase, it appears; at least, 
the Summer Social Register this year 
lists about thirteen thousand names 
of shore and mountain dwellers. But 
although time passes, there is not much 
change in the list of fashionable 
places; perhaps change and decay in 
the end must introduce degeneration 
into Newport as they have done into 
Saratoga, but the time is not yet. 

Newport got a bad jolt when the 
National Tennis Tournament was 
taken away from it, and for several 
years the place was put down as on the 
decline, only to shake off its groggi- 
ness and emerge stronger than ever, 
if not quite so select. More than 
five hundred steam yachts are in com- 
mission and they all must go into New- 
port sooner or later before they can 
call it a real cruise. 

Even in the remote days when A. 
A. Milne was very young there were 
three places to go: Newport, South- 
ampton, and Bar Harbor. And they 
remain as they were. Nothing chal- 
lenges them. The bathing beauties 
of California and the seersucker-suit- 
ed real estate men of Florida have 
made no appreciable impression upon 
the social mind. Palm Beach has 
its addicts but they offer almost al- 
ways the explanation that they “don’t 
mind the terrible people you see there.” 
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Society at its core is astoundingly par- 
ticular, and it can’t stand either Flor- 
ida or California yet. 


HINGS have changed, however, 

in the three chosen places. ‘They 
have all grown larger. Southampton 
has given birth to Easthampton, Bar 
Harbor has given birth to Northeast 
Harbor; and on these satellitic shores 
dwell those who “just can’t stand” the 
mother cities because “there are parties 
every single night and bridge every 
afternoon.” Newport has its outlying 
districts which fulfill the same func- 
tion. And society today has to live 
shoulder to shoulder with the mere 
creature who hies thither and lives in 
the local hotels—a great change. The 
day when the only person you met 
in the drug store was a man you'd 
been canoeing with the night before 
is gone, gone, gone. ‘Today even a 
Shriner in his hat could walk on the 
club grounds at Southampton. 


NOTHER change has been the 

rapid spread of isolated country 
places along the shore lines all the 
way from New York to the Canadian 
border, and the growth of places like 
Millbrook, New York, in the interior; 
places which do not in any way com- 
pete with the three great centers, but 
enjoy life in their own modest and 
orthodox way. Society is diffusing. 
And you no longer, if you must be 
better than your neighbor, have to go 
to any particular place (though it’s 
wiser to do so); you need go there 
only if you are gregarious. 

This fact explains the increase in 
the Dilatory Domiciliates. This year 
people of good social standing live 
in Forest Hills. Le grand monde 
has grown so large that it stretches 
from Bernardsville and Peapack, New 
Jersey, to the northernmost tip of 
Mount Desert Island in Maine. And 
Newport, Bar Harbor, and Southamp- 
ton blaze in it like three emeralds in a 
stomacher, instead of, as they used to, 
shining solitaire. 

s 


MAINE now there is speculation 
as to whether John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and family will breakfast 
on the lawn at their place on Mount 
Desert Island. Last season they did, 
and an aviator whose business it was 
to take up passengers for hire spotted 
them at about half-past eight one 
morning. This gave him an idea. He 
supplemented the placards on_ his 
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hangar with a dominating sign read- 
ing, “SEE THE ROCKEFELLERS AT 
BREAKFAST—$10.” Business boomed. 
Sometimes, heavily laden and flying 
low, he would make two and three 
trips during one meal. This summer 
the report is that he plans to operate 
several airplanes, and the question is, 
are the Rockefellers willing to play 
circus? ‘This is a democracy and not 
much can be done about the fellow. 


HERE is another question on 

Mount Desert Island and it is 
whether Edsel Ford is going to have 
his corps of beaters for his children 
this year. Last year he employed a 
lot of beaters. He has several chil- 
dren—three or four—and they are 
allowed to go where they will over 
the estate, each being followed, how- 
ever, by a nurse or governess and a 
private detective to act as rear guard 
and generally keep an eye out for 
danger on all sides. ‘The beaters are 
used to rout out native boys who in- 
vade the estate for bathing and other 
enjoyments. What noise these beat- 
ers utter as they clear the woods and 
ponds is not known, but frequently 
they are said to capture a shirt or a 
pair of pants. 


Items 


E went to the theatre, not so 

long ago, in a party with Mr. 
Adolphe Menjou and have to report, 
regarding the job of cinema hero, that 
it would be fun to visit it, but we 
should hate to live there. Between the 
entrance of the theatre and the discreet 
upper box where we sat, six young la- 
dies accosted Mr. Menjou and whis- 
pered, ““You’re our very most favorite 
movie actor,” or words to that effect. 
Two more appeared at the box during 
the performance with similar mes- 
sages. His sleeve was plucked; his 
hand kissed. Crowds gathered, like 
curious cows, at arrival and departure. 
To all who spoke to him, Mr. Men- 
jou smiled agreeably and said “Thank 
you.” He is a pleasant person, good 
company. After each encounter he 
murmured to his friends, ‘Another 
satisfied customer—as my _ brother 
says.” This brother, Henry by name, 
is Mr. Menjou’s manager and he likes 
his little jokes. Each pay day he sends 
Mr. A. Menjou a note, “It’s Saturday 
night at the mine,” and once, when 
the Famous Players gave a bonus, he 
had a truck hacked up at the studio 
door after hours, “What’s that for?” 


questioned Adolphe. “Ah, that’s an 
idea of mine. I thought we might 
need it to take the pay envelope home.” 

Mr. Menjou (this is not news) 
lives at the Plaza. Right now he 





is completely interested in the plans 
for filming Michael Arlen’s short 
story, ““The Ace of Cads.” Menjou is 
to star in it, they plan to begin “shoot- 
ing” in August, and Mr. Arlen is ex- 
pected back to help out. 


Summation 
| aes our viewpoint “Iolanthe” 


made up for a wretched winter 
theatrical .season (deceased) and con- 
tinues to be an oasis in that desert 
which is the present summer season 
(very ill indeed, what with certain 
hot weather and uncertain cold) and 
it seems to have won for itself a 
clientele not unlike the following of 
the first Charlot’s Revue. It is not 
unusual to meet an enthusiast who has 
been four or five times. 

As we once pointed out in this de- 
partment, “TIolanthe” is only the be- 
ginning of Gilbert and Sullivan pres- 
entation by Mr. Ames, and now five 
visits to “Iolanthe” mean five votes 
for the operetta you would like Mr. 
Ames to produce next. For, during 
recent months, ushers in the Plymouth 
have been passing out amongst the 
audience slips of paper asking mem- 
bers to state which of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas they would like Mr. 
Ames to produce next. We have 
heard that the vote has been heavy, 
that “The Pirates of Penzance” leads, 
that “Patience” and “The Mikado” 
are tied for second place. Then, in 
order, come “H. M. S. Pinafore,” 
“The Gondoliers” and, far below, 
“Ruddigore” and “The Yeoman of 
the Guards.” 


HE probability, we have heard, 
is that all these plans will be car- 
ried out with the aid of the present 
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company. Whether that company is 
amateur or professional, no one can 
decide. 

Miss Bennett, who plays the lead- 
ing rdle, had but seven days’ previous 
experience in musical comedy in her 
life; Fleta had never been on the stage 
before, nor had Celia, nor had three 
of the chorus girls. Of the fifteen 
girls, five were concert singers who 
had never sung in a chorus, and one 
was an actress who had never sung at 
all. Jolenthe had sung in choruses 
but had never had a part, and Vera 
Ross, the Queen of the Fairies, a vet- 
eran beside the others, had been in four 
shows only. And the men were not 
much more experienced. Neither Er- 
nest Lawford, the excellent Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mountararat nor 
the hero, Strephon, had ever sung a 
note in comic opera before Mr. Ames’s 
eye fell upon them and he engaged 
them. 

Mr. Ames, of course, needed to be 
something of a genius to assemble 
such a cast. But we learned the real 
secret when we talked with Mr. Bris- 
coe, who is his casting director. “Io- 
lanthe,” as every one knows, was Mr. 
Ames’s first venture into light opera 
and he and Mr. Briscoe, embarking 
on the casting, first gathered together 
specialists to insure their musical judg- 
ment. Over each member of the 
chorus they debated as most producers 
debate over principals. And _ they 
combed New York for material. But 
all these precautions were mere for- 
malities, for, as Mr. Briscoe pointed 
out, the only reason they really took 
an actor was that they liked him and 
thought it would be fun working with 
him. 


PROPOS of “TIolanthe,” we have 
unearthed another bit of Gilbert 

and Sullivan scandal. Every one who 
has read the program notes knows that 
Captain Shaw was a popular fire 
chieftain of the day. But more volu- 
minous histories go further than that 
and point out that he was a grand 
bachelor, eligible, and commonly re- 
garded by the haute monde of London 
as the most difficult catch of the day. 
Marriageable young ladies were 
thrown at him and he smiled, artful 
widows gnashed their teeth after fruit- 
less campaigns and he smiled. So 
that it was a grand joke when Messrs. 
G. and S. wrote their lovesick song 
about him. But it was a much grand- 
er when, a few weeks later, that most 
elusive of Captains was named sev- 
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enth co-respondent in a famous divorce 
case. 


S to the current theatrical season. 

June saw the list of productions 
available cut almost in half by clos- 
ings and Mr. George White announced 
a fifty-five dollars a seat opening. The 
gentlemen on Broadway informed us 
that the gross of that evening was 
over twenty-eight thousand dollars, 
which is very nearly three times what 
Mlle. Meller attracted for her twenty- 
five dollar a seat premiére and more, 
by two thousand, than history tells 
us Mr. Barnum took in when he in- 
troduced the Swedish Nightingale in 
the Aquarium, then Castle Garden. 
Mr. Barnum let uninvited guests sit 
in rowboats on the river; Mr. White 
allowed them to mill stickily about the 
sidewalk in Forty-second Street. Yet 
shortly after the “Scandals” opened, 
(the week of the Fourth, to be exact), 
you could buy seats at less than the 


box-office price. Which is ample testi- ; 


mony about times on Broadway. 


HE future is pleasanter to consid- 

er. In the offing lies more Shake- 
speare in modern clothes, again spon- 
sored by Mr. Horace Liveright, who 
this time presents “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” If this is not a sensation 
there will be Bourdet’s “La Prison- 
niére,” to be imported by Gilbert Mil- 
ler from a noteworthy run at the 
Femina in Paris. It has been pro- 
nounced the most daring drama of 
the new psychiatrist school. As always, 
there will be orthodox Shakespeare 
(including a Guild performance of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne) and 
Ibsen (including Eva Le Gallienne, 
of course). “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” will arrive in September, 
after prospering in the western wil- 
derness. 

We have enjoyed, as always, look- 
ing over the list of plays to come, 
and if they do not yet shine with as 
great names and expectations as they 
did last year, all we can think of, re- 
membering last year, is that that is a 
good sign. 


T DINNER early in the strike 

we sat next to an Italian. “I 
will,” he said, “give you something 
interesting about the strike for your 
paper.” “Thank you,” we said. “It 
is this,” he continued, “in Italy there 
are no strikes.” 


Fashion 


UR New Mexico correspondent 

sends us some fashion notes. 
First of all, cowboys are refusing to 
wear chaps any longer because of their 
widespread popularity with dudes, male 
and female. Easterners apparently 
may be expected to return from the 
great Southwest not only with orange- 
dyed goat-hair chaps purchased off the 





very legs of the romantic young Mexi- 
can vaqueros, but also with Navajo 
velvet jackets, sombreros, Mexican 
quarraches (sandals) and gay vests and 
coats made of imitation Indian blank- 
ets manufactured by the Pendleton 
Mills. Not only are the Pueblo beaded 
vests, belts, and moccasins being worn 
all over the Southwest, but the poor 
Indian women are being pressed into 
service as embroiderers of tea-gowns! 

An amusing fashion among the 
men which probably could have hap- 
pened only in New Mexico, is that of 
wearing bracelets and even necklaces. 
One young writer is said to have dared 
earrings. In New Mexico, jewelry 
for men is natural and conventional 
because the Indian braves wear more 
jewelry than the squaws. 

Another amusing masculine vogue 
stolen from the Indians is that of 
wearing several shirts, one on top of 
another, which is colorful and quaint 
and is admirably adapted to a moun- 
tain climate. 
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The Well Dressed Man may wear, 
for example, first a white silk shirt. 
This makes a background fitting not 
only for that desert sun, but for a 
yellow shirt, a red one, and a green 
plaid one which may be superimposed 
as evening advances. 

The plan has other advantages, our 
correspondent points out. One day 
he admired a lovely lavender shirt 
which a young Taos was wearing be- 
neath three others. 

“Why don’t you wear that lavender 
shirt on top, Trinidad?” he asked. 
“Tt’s a beautiful one.” 

“Yes,” said the Indian wistfully, 
“T liked that one, too, but it got dirty.” 


Two More 


NTN the line of research into the folk 


tales of the earlier motion picture 
executives, comes a story concerning 


\ 
- Samuel Goldwyn. 


Quite some time ago Mr. Goldwyn 
wanted Mr. George M. Cohan to go 
on the screen as an actor. Contracts 
were almost signed. Cohan and 
Goldwyn entered into a conversation 
and the former piped up with: 

“Now, Mr. Goldwyn, I think—” 

“Ah, Mr. Cohan, there’s the trou- 
ble. You think. I know.” 


HICH has nothing to do with 

a tale concering Mr. Lee Shu- 
bert, the eminent apotheosizer of the 
female form and his regard for fine 
automobiles. It was Mr. Shubert who 
was overheard as he was looking 
gloomily out of a window, to remark 
to his chauffeur: “It looks like nasty 
weather, so don’t take out the Hispano 
today. I think I'll use the Rolls- 
Royce instead.” 


Note 
A while speaking of George M. 


Cohan, the news has come from 
Spring Lake that he is summering 
there at the Essex and Sussex Hotel, 
and that the present generation of the 
famous stage family promises to pro- 
duce another “Four Cohans” to ‘con- 
tinue the tradition of the “Four Co- 
hans” of hallowed memory. For our 
own George M. has a twelve-year-old 
son, fittingly named for his father, 
who has been carrying off prizes at 
the hotel for his exhibition Charlestons 
danced with the familiar head-on-the- 
side, feet-flinging abandon of his 


father, and has, as well, taken a hand 
at leading the hotel orchestras. George, 
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[r., has two sisters, Mary and Helen, 
both in their teens, who also show 
no mean ability at dancing. Helen, 
at least, has definitely decided to go 
on the stage when she finishes school, 
so it is easy to imagine that the three 
children, with their father, may soon 
pique the jaded appetites of confirmed 
theatregoers. Then, too, in case of 
need there is the former Georgette 
Cohan, also now at Spring Lake. 


Summer Avenue 


O ride up Fifth Avenue in a 

midsummer twilight, after a rural 
month, makes one view the city again 
with a freshened eye that finds each 
year, with mild surprise, a totally new 
summer Avenue. The boarded win- 
dows of the houses, the vacant man- 
sions slumbering like great monsters 
in an inverted hibernation, have more 
an air of peace than of desolation. A 
few blocks above Fifty-ninth Street 
a new Fifth Avenue habitation is per- 
ceived. On the stoops of the brown- 
stone fronts family groups take their 
summer ease, and on the stone steps 
of the great houses are set, in absurd 
incongruity, wicker chairs and rockers, 
where respectable shirt-sleeved men 


of front-porch tradition. Little girls 
read storybooks by the last daylight, 
and as you journey north and the twi- 
light darkens, lights spring up in all 
the basement windows. The new 
Fifth Avenue dwellers, the colony of 
summer caretakers, have taken pos- 
session of the houses of the rich. 


S you come to the Eighties and 

Nineties, from your bus top you 
see the lights clicking on in the big 
apartment buildings, by no means so 
deserted as the separate houses, and 
catch glimpses of collarless, deserted 
husbands drinking from tall glasses in 
formal drawing rooms. 

But it is at about 100th Street that 
the real summer life of the Avenue 
begins. The sidewalks become sud- 
denly populous with baby carriages, 
crying children, waddling mothers and 
coatless men, all in the unashamed 
ease and abandonment of hot weather. 
And finally, at 110th Street, the 
northern curve of the Park, the scene 
is as gay and swarming as a European 
biergarten. Popcorn vendors, hot-dog 
stands, ice-cold drink booths, throw 
out an incandescent glare and raise 
a chorus of hawkers’ calls, while here 
the sidewalks are utterly given over to 


and their wives sit in all the manner youth, strolling in couples, arms en- 
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twined, girls and lads on benches in- 
terlocked, groups of boys singing in 
close harmony, clusters of bantering 
and giggling and shrieking young peo- 
ple, all playing the game of youth and 
summer. It may come over you, per- 
haps, that the scene has some of the 
quality of “Liliom” or that, in a for- 
eign city, it would be a sight especially 
sought out as “picturesque.” 

But in your own New York and on 
your own Avenue the whole aspect 
may suddenly take on the color of taw- 
driness and exaggeration, and you are 
glad when the bus hurries you west 
to Riverside Drive and the Linit lights 
and the faint, etched outlines of a 
battleship on the Hudson. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 
Authentic Canadian Liquor Com- 
mission whiskies, liqueurs, and wines, 
at prices exactly double those charged 
at government depots in Canada. 
MacPherson’s and Sandy Macdon- 
ald Scotch, case lots, $80@$90; 
Power’s Three Swallows Irish Whis- 
ky, small supply, $90@$95; Sea- 
gram’s 83 Rye (guaranteed aged nine 
years), $95@$100; Walker’s Im- 

perial, large stock at $80. 
—TuHE NEw YorKERs 





THE TEUTONIC VARIETY 


Mr. Emil Jannings pictured by our artist in at least four incarnations of his “Variety” career. Flying 
through the air is Miss Lya de Putti, who is the ultimate cause of all the excitement in the German cinema now 
showing at the Rialto. The menacing knifeman is Mr. Warwick Ward. 
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DOES YOUR HOME REFLECT YOUR PERSONALITY? 
Living room of a family devoted to horses. 
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ITEMS FOR THE MAYOR’S COMMITTEE 


ITH four hundred and 

W seventy-two members on 

Mayor Walker’s Commit- 

tee on City Planning and Survey, it 

wouldn’t be surprising if nothing at all 

were accomplished. You know com- 
mittees. 

However, if they want something 
to work on, they can clip this article 
and carry it about in their wallets to 
read while they are waiting for the 
Mayor to show up at the meetings. 
It contains some good suggestions for 
improving the city. They may take 
them or leave them. 

The problem is presented in several 
divisions to make for greater and 
better confusion. In the order of 
their legible postmarks, then: 


HOUSING, ZONING, AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF POPULATION 


Here, in itself, is a problem. Hous- 
ing and the distribution of population 
are really more important than zoning. 
People don’t have to zone unless they 
want to (although where zoning was 
frowned upon fifty years ago as im- 
moral it is now recognized as a regular 
feature of city life); but, whether 
they zone or not, they must house and 
distribute population. That much is 
well established. 


The chief housing need in New 
York today is an arrangement where- 
by a householder can see who is ring- 
ing the front doorbell before he opens 
the door. In country houses you can 
look out from an upstairs window or 
across the front porch and see who is 
standing there. In the city, you are 
helpless, and the strangest types of 
people get right into your living-room 
before you know it. 

A good way to distribute the popu- 
lation of New York City would be to 
get a lot of ships sailing for Italy, 
Russia, Germany, England, Ireland, 
New England, and the Middle West, 
and ship the population back to the 
original points of lading. This 
would leave just enough people in 
town to make up two good tables of 


bridge. 


PORT AND TERMINAL FACILITIES 


Here again we are faced with 
matters which are, in themselves, 
pretty complicated. If you have ever 


waited on board a ship in Quarantine 
all dressed up in street clothes ready 
for landing and had to say good-by six 
times over to your shipmates before 
the examiners finished their stamping 
and questioning, you will realize that 


our port facilities leave a great deal 
to be desired. My suggestion would 
be to widen the harbor or do away with 
the examiners. 

As for the terminals, the whole 
thing is laughable! In the Grand 
Central Terminal the 6:53 for Scars- 
dale leaves away over the concourse at 
the farthest end, which means that I 
have to run just as fast as I can run 
the whole length of the station. And 
then it goes at 6:52 anyway. Imagine 
a station where that sort of thing goes 
on! Furthermore, the water in the 
drinking spouts is always warm and, 
in the one on the lower level near the 
shoe-shining place, it squirts up at a 
slight angle, just enough to blister the 
collar of the drinker. Terminal 
facilities! Hah! 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS AND STREET 
USES 


I get so sore when I even think 
about this that I’d rather not talk about 
it. The Committee will have to 
work this out for itself... . But what 
I would like to know is, what right has 
an automobile, when traffic is going 
north and south— Qh, well, never 
mind! The whole thing is impossible. 
I’m sorry I ever got mixed up in it. 

—Rospert BENCHLEY 
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You want to get in it?” 
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“Smart-lookin’? 
weren't he?” 
“Which one, sweetheart?” 
“The one I jus tripped up.” 
“Whoops! Ain't you the sly 
croquette—steady |” 


gentleman, 








A ROOM FOR RENT 


I’ve a room—very light, in the front, 
up one flight. 

It’s worth twenty, but then, you can 
have it for ten. 


Oh! I’m sorry but such a large room 
is too much. 

Till some payments arrive I can’t go 
above five. 


There’s a bath on that floor, you know 
—just by your door; 

But I won’t draw the line, you can 
have it for nine. 


Just at present I’m short; there’s my 
mother’s support. 

But perhaps I could fix my affairs to 
pay six. : 


The room is so nice I can get my own 
price ; 
But rather than wait, I’ll consent to 


take eight. 


There are good rooms galore. There’s 
a fine one I saw 

At Number Eleven; yet I might give 
you seven. 


It’s too bad. LEjight’s my price, and 
the room is so nice! 
It’s too bad, and so sunny! But I 
haven’t the money. 
—FILutmMoreE Hype 
. 


OF ALL THINGS 
N° doubt the King of Italy takes 


a large and statesmanlike view 
of evérything, but he is certainly en- 
titled to one little twinge of envy at 
the news from Belgium. 

. 

At the moment of going to press, 
eight out of eight administration can- 
didates for the Senate have failed of 
nomination. ‘The primaries, like the 
New York subways, are now run- 
ning on the pray as you enter plan. 

e 


People in this vicinity are dis- 
tressed and puzzled by the daily ap- 
pearance in the papers of the line, 
“Paul Smith’s, New York.” Our 
citizens were under the impression 


that it was Al’s. 
e 


After respectful and thoughtful 
study of the Prince of Wales’s wag- 
gery about beheading Will Rogers, we 
have come to the sad conclusion that 


H.R.H. fails to qualify as a nifty 
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maker. This is nothing against his 
character; he is simply not the type. 


We hear that Evans and Wells 
circled the globe in 28 days, 14 hours 
under the auspices of the New York 
World, beginning and ending at the 
New York World building. Under 
advice of counsel we decline to re- 
veal the source of this information. 


It is appropriate that Texas should 
bar all mention of evolution from the 
school textbooks. People who would 
permit themselves to be ruled by Ma 
and Pa Ferguson cannot have evolved 
enough to mention. 


The old rule that misfortunes never 
come singly still holds true. A ghastly 
and tragic naval disaster is always 
followed by an intolerable statement 
from Secretary Wilbur trying to ex- 
plain it away. 

¢ 


Subway strikers should not be de- 
pressed by the I.R.T. damage suit for 
$239,000. The boys can easily pay 
that out of the raise they didn’t get 
in the jobs they lost. 


The following headlines recently 
appeared on a single page of the cher- 
ished Herald Tribune: Coolidge Race 
in 1928 Hinges on Fall Election. 
Coolidge Urges Safety Parley to 
Curb Industrial Accidents. Coolidge 
to Run Again, Is Belief in Washing- 
ton. Coolidge Party Reporters Near 
Death by Drowning. Coolidge 
Signs “Dead” Bill. Coolidge Aloof 
As Wets, Drys Edge on Camp. 

The helpful thought occurs to us 
that the H.7.. headlinesman should 
find out who is President and men- 
tion his name once in a while. 


. 
Prohibition officers say that the 


speak-easies of this city consume half 
a million gallons of alcohol per 


month. No wonder the tigers are 
blind! 
e 
We are in hearty accord with 


Gifford Pinchot in his demand for 
laws putting a limit upon the size of 
Senatorial campaign funds. The 
Governor modestly refrains from 
specifying the limit of righteousness, 
but we feel that the proper sum is 


$188,866.23. —Howarp BRuBAKFR 
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THE LUCKY STIFF 


NCE there were two oyster 
() openers downtown. This was 

in the seventies when the 
kings and knaves of Wall Street loafed 
around oyster bars for luncheon and 
other bars for tea. Fiske and Gould 
and Whitney, south of Canal Street, 
were no more prominent than 
three other men. One of these 
was the bartender at Delmoni- 
co’s. The two remaining were 
oyster openers. One oyster 
opener was named George; the 
other was named Joe. 

Henry Watterson told me 
the story. 

“Luck plays a powerful but 
invisible part in the lives of 
men,” said he. “I have known 
men who had everything but 
luck, and they never got any- 
where. I have known men 
who had nothing but luck, and 
they all got somewhere. The 
combination of luck and talent, 
though—that is irresistible. 

“These two oyster openers 
seemed men of equal parts. Tactful, 
intelligent, alive with personality, full 
of the cant and wisdom of the Street 
in which they labored to comfort the 
inner financial man. Their fame 
spread; the patronage of each was 
identical in importance. If Jim Fiske 
patronized one, Jay Gould was the 
customer of the other. George and 
Joe. 

“About the same time George and 
Joe passed into higher realms of activ- 
ity. A stock-broker decided that Joe’s 
personality and acquaintance were 
worth money to him, so he hired him 
as a hand-shaker and Joe made some 
money and was doing pretty well. 
George, too, looked forward to a high- 
er future, and went to Philadelphia in 
the kitchen service of a hotel. 

“Many years later both reappeared 
in New York in the old business of 
catering to the hungry wayfarer. Joe 
was back opening oysters at the old 
stand, surrounded by happy customers, 
exchanging respectful banter and 
shaking out the tabasco. . . . George 





took over the ownership of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria.” 

Marse Henry may have embroi- 
dered the margins of his tale. He 
never let a story suffer as to point by 
failing to improvise some detail which 
fact left slovenly. But in substance 





A. Charles Schwartz 


he stood by his thesis: Luck is a gift. 
And, in considering that gift, let us 
examine A. Charles Schwartz. 

The said Schwartz was born in 
Kentucky. His father was powerful 
in the banking and industrial life 
of Louisville. When A. Charles 
Schwartz was ten, and the younger 
son, his father became involved in 
a great failure, and the family came 
to New York City. They lived 
meagerly. By pinching they man- 
aged to send the kid brother to Ber- 
keley School. This preparatory course 
Charles completed, and that was the 
end of his schooling. His elder broth- 
er, Morton. L. Schwartz, proceed- 
ed as far up Parnassus as the sopho- 
more year of City College. Then, it 
seemed to him, if the family were 
ever to recapture the gilded prizes of 
existence the time for work had come. 

Morton, an able man, considered 
today a foremost market judge, went 
into Wall Street. Charles, two years 
younger, played and studied at Berke- 
ley. He was good at hockey and base- 


ball; he was keen at football; he was 
a boy wonder in the saddle; and he 
was a thunderbolt in the amateur prize 
ring. In his studies, too, he was mak- 
ing the grade. His most devoted and 
admiring family gazed upon their 
swan and decided he could do any- 
thing. When he was seventeen 
he was six feet tall, built like an 
Oxford stroke, quietly sure of 
himself. He escaped many of 
the struggles of boyhood be- 
cause his fists were lethal. It 
was agreed by the family that 
he could make a name for him- 
self at Yale. But he was impa- 
tient to conquer richer and more 
immediate fields and down into 
Wall Street, a kid, he went 
to associate himself with his 
brother. 

They were  speculators— 
good ones. In the course of a 
few years they had made a lot 
of money. They had a summer 
home at Deal (with the be- 
loved family, of course), 
and there they perfected that knowl- 
edge, and indulged that love, of horses 
which has distinguished both in Amer- 
ican sporting circles. Charles became 
a fair polo player; he did every- 
thing well. Better rider than polo 
player, and even better judge and con- 
ditioner of ponies. His opinion of a 
pony, after he had put the animal 
through its paces, began to be respect- 
ed at Rumson, at Philadelphia, and 
on Olympus, which is Meadow Brook. 
With his brother he also owned and 
bred race horses. A Schwartz stable, 
headed by Audacious, took its share 
of the ribbons of the turf. 

Then, a little over a year ago, came 
the Dodge deal. That made multi- 
millionaires out of the Schwartz boys. 
In that, as in all things, including a 
joint bank account, they worked and 
shared together. In that, as in all 
things, they tackled the world as if 
it were polo. Charlie plays forward, 
Morton back. 

Charles Schwartz conceived the 
purchase of the Dodge Company. It 
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For half an hour they go by 


you—ceven the empty ones. 





No, he has never heard 
of Rumpelmayer’s. 


A 


was a family corporation, of huge 
earnings, of established product, one 
of those organizations that “couldn’t 
be bought.” With social graces and 
shrewd intelligence, Charles Schwartz 
(he goes well with women) made the 
acquaintance of the Dodge heirs, wid- 
ows; of the Dodge children. At the 
proper time he broached the great 
subject. Astonishment. Refusal. In- 
credulity that any one could think the 
business could be bought. 

The time came, however, when the 
pleasant young New Yorker made 
progress. Mrs. Horace Dodge began 
to press her advisers, to ask them why 
the idea wasn’t a good one. Millions 
in hand as against roadsters, touring 
cars, and sedans in the making. Gen- 
eral Motors and their bankers, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, heard that 
Schwartz was moving along with his 
nonsensical plan. They cut in, doubt- 
fully at first, and then hard. But 
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You say it again, and again, 
and again, until finally— 


TAXI IN PARIS, 


Charles was at the three-furlong pole 
before they started. For when the 
time was ready for certified checks and 
a show-down, the Schwartz brothers 
consulted their old friend, the wisest 
financier they knew, B. M. Baruch. 

“The bravest man in Wall Street, 
the man with the best judgment, the 
man with the biggest vision,” said 
he, “is Clarence Dillon. Ill introduce 
you to him.” 

Three young men from the South, 
introduced by a fourth Southerner, 
discussed the deal: Baruch, born in 
South Carolina; Dillon, born in Tex- 
as; the Schwartzes, born in Kentucky. 
The plan bore the outward marks 
of Wall Street’s greatest transaction. 
Dillon murmured that he was inter- 
ested. He was casual. Maybe some day 
when Dillon gets into a struggle with 
J. P. Morgan & Company over some- 
thing that involves real money—-say, 
a billion—he will get excited. At any 














Finally one stops. You tell him in _ perfect 
French that you desire to go to Rumpelmayer’s, 





-it dawns: “Ah oui, oui! Room- 
pelmayaires, Roompelmayaires!” 


AND— 


rate, he implied to the Schwartz broth- 
ers that the project had found a home. 
And a battle began, the bitter details 
of which have not been told, the far- 
reaching effects of which in Wall 
Street will probably never be known. 

The field of action lay between 
New York and Detroit. All the prin- 
cipals commuted back and forth. 
Special trains were used like taxis. 
Social, political, financial, and person- 
al stratagems were exhausted by all 
parties. Charlie Schwartz developed 
forty-eight boils during the combat 
and lost twenty pounds. ... But 
finally the Dodge directors met and 
considered the bids; Dillon bid more 
than the Morgans or any other com- 
petitor believed was sane, and control 
of the company went to the brown 
building at Nassau and Cedar streets. 
Sold to the highest bidder for one 
hundred and fifty-six millions. .. . 
Dillon had his company. He had 
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beaten the Morgan partners. . 
The Schwartzes’ commission made 
them very rich men... . And Charlie 
had carried the ball. 

The Dodge deal threw A. Charles 
Schwartz into many financial contacts, 
larger than he had known. He began 
to use the White Star Line as he had 
the New York Central—for com- 
muting. ‘Throughout his intense ap- 
plication to the Dodge purchase de- 
tail—during which his monomania 
made him a bore to his friends—he 
had neglected everything but his in- 
terest in horses. So when he found 
himself in England last spring, with 
the Grand National about to be run, 
he remembered that he had been 
impressed the year before, reading of 
Jack Horner’s performance over that 
most difficult and most famous of 
steeplechase courses at Aintree. 

It occurred to A. Charles Schwartz 


that he would like to own Jack Horn- 
er and win the Grand National with 
him. . . . It has occurred to me that 
I should like to own Fifth Avenue. 
But Charlie Schwartz is hung with 
horseshoes. . . . He sent a friend to 
look the horse over. The race was 
a week away. On the friend’s re- 
port, Schwartz, at a reasonable price, 
bought Jack Horner. And Jack Horn- 
er won the Grand National. 

They are wondering in England 
when Schwartz will decide to have a 
try for the Derby. The time to begin 
refusing him passport visas is now, 
because that is exactly what Charlie 
Schwartz intends to do. 

Charles Schwartz is just forty. Prob- 
ably one reason he has never married 
is that his family regards him as too 
good a catch for any girl, beginning 
with the Infanta of Spain. He doesn’t 
drink. He smokes only a little. He 


—-WHAT HAPPENS AFTER YOU 





Suddenly he’s off! 
You mustn’t expect 
him to wait until you get in. 











At last you arrive, shaken and 
dazed. 


You ride the first two blocks 
on the running board and then 
manage to throw yourself in head- 


first. 
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boxes and wrestles every day and has 
a massage every evening. At the 
parlor intelligence tests of Great Neck 
and Manhasset he is in the first rank 
of winners. He is just Old Sol him- 
self at the game of “shedding light.” 
And I might as well settle a question 
of real importance in this connection 
right now: Charlie Schwartz is the 
best croquet player in the Great Neck 
Conversation A.A.; two strokes bet- 
ter than Herbert Swope; one thousand 
strokes the peer of F. P. A. And 
he can yell louder than Swope, much 
louder. 

Thus, the thesis of luck is estab- 
lished. But the Louisville fairies must 
have come to his birth cradle, cock- 
eyed, direct from a distillery. For 
they added a final gift which is just 
too much: 

The lucky stiff has blond, curly 
hair! —ARTHUR Krock 


GET ONE 





The remainder of the ride you 


do not remember. 
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We Rake 


Then, after you have tipped him ten times more than he 
expected he argues for more! 
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HE boat was rolling about in a 
great calm. 
“T think,” said the navigator, 


with a kindly yet not exactly admiring 
glance in my direction, “that we had 
better teach this young fellow some- 
thing about ships in general.” (At 
such moments it is hard to believe that 
the navigator and I once went to 
college together. ) 

“Right,” agreed the mate a little 
tooeagerly. “I'll do it myself.” 

I expressed what I considered ade- 
quate appreciation. 

The calm continued. 

“The first thing,” began my en- 
thusiastic mentor, “is to acquire a fun- 
damental knowledge of the different 
types of vessels.” 

I remember a dairyman who paused 
once in the middle of a fragrant barn 
to tell me something of the sort about 
the different kinds of cattle. 

A cow kicked him. 

“Given a ship and the sea side by 
side,” continued the mate, “I dare say 
even you could tell them apart.” 

I thanked him. (It is just like 
knowing the soap from the bathtub. ) 

“But there are still nicer distinc- 
tions.” 

“Such as picking you out from a 
half-dozen lobsters,” I suggested. 

He did not seem to hear. 

“Some of them are easy and some 
are hard. For the moment you might 
profitably confine your attention to 
four.” 

“Lobsters?” I asked. 

“Ships,” he replied. 

“Good,” I said. ‘‘What four?” 

He cast about for illustration. 

“T suppose you understand what a 
sloop is; I mean, what is meant by a 
sloop.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

There was an awkward silence. 

“A sloop has—er—only one mast.” 

“Yes,” I said, looking at it. 

“H?’m-m-m.”’ 

The mast rocked in gentle encour- 
agement. It was a good mast and I 
clung to it. 

The mate inspected his pipe. 
crises at sea people turn to tobacco. 

“Anything with two or more masts 
is a schooner.” 

No one objected. 


In 


Somewhere a sea gull screamed. 

The mate gazed off into space. Not 
a sail on the horizon. 

“Go on,” I urged. 

“Except a yawl,” he finished im- 
portantly. “A yawl would be a sloop 
but for having a jigger mast abaft the 
tiller or thereabouts.” 

I weighed the enormity of that. 

How many fine sloops, I thought, 
have been ruined by having a jigger 
mast abaft the tiller or thereabouts! 

Thereabouts! 

I boiled over. 

“Why aren’t they more specific and 
definite? Why don’t they say ‘abaft 
the tiller’ and stick to it? How are 
you going to locate an undergrown 
mast that is no more accurately recom- 
mended than thereabouts? ‘That’s the 
trouble with your blasted sea. It’s so 
large and expansive, and all your boats 
and tackle are so damned indefinite. 
Grab the mainsheet and what have 
you got? Nothing but a rope. And a 
dirty one,” I added, giancing at it. 
“Show me a yawl! Let me see it 
with my bare eyes!” 

Even the captain was impressed. 

Half an hour later we sighted one. 

“Yonder,” said the mate, like an 
Aladdin who has just rubbed the lamp. 

I gazed at the misshapen thing with 
pity. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that if 
I were to raise the boat hook” (one of 
the few basic marine objects I can 
readily identify) “abaft the tiller and 
tie the captain’s napkin to it we should 
become a yawl?” 

The bos’n nodded sadly. 


“Unless the captain saw you. 


He’s 
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childishly fond of his napkin and not 


at all partial to yawls. I wouldn’t 
try it.” 

“All right. I won’t.” 

“The fourth class,” the mate con- 
tinued, “should give you no trouble.” 

“Why?” 

I thought I should say that. It 
made me seem conveniently ignorant. 

“Because ‘there are no junks this 
side of China. At the rate we’ve been 
moving this bright morning I doubt 
if we are even abreast of the Philippine 
Islands.” 

I turned my head. 
leaning out to sea. 

“What’s that?” I asked, pointing. 

The bos’n strained his blue eyes. 

“That,” said he, “is a lighthouse.” 

“To the left of it, I mean.” 

“That is Nellie, the beautiful 
lighthouse keeper’s daughter. Surely 
you've heard of her?” 

“No,” I said. “To the left, but 
not far astern.” 

The bos’n searched carefully. 

“By*George, I believe it’s the mate. 
He’s fallen overboard.” 

“T believe he has,” I said without 
much emotion. .—Davip McCorp 


The mate was 


METROPOLITANS 


““We’re moving back to Eden,” 
Adam said to Eve. 
“T’ve leased a house on Apple Street. 
It has a garden, light, and heat, 
Se pack your things and shake your 
feet. 
It’s time for us to leave.” 


Said Eve: “Go back to Eden! 
What has got into you? 

And leave the shops aad grow my hair 

And never have a thing to wear? 

There’s not a single night club there! 
I don’t know what I’d do!” 


—M. M. 




















Me NERNEY 





WEEK-ENDING 


Hosts: Oh, heavens! Another hour 


till those people wake up. 


Guests: Good Lord—it’ll be an 


hour before we can eat. 
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OW I insist that you 
can write about Hol- 
lywood as if it were any other 

town. Calmly. Hollywood is not a 
hallucination; it is a suburb of Los 
Angeles with electric lights, running 
water, paved sidewalks, wide boule- 
vards on which more cars go in more 
directions than is possible on Fifth 
Avenue, with large, beautiful, and 
clean public-school buildings, a new 
Civic Auditorium, Baptist and Pres- 
byterian churches in a condition of ex- 
cellent repair scarcely known in the 
East, not to speak of fine structures 
devoted to Christian Science and Sev- 
enth Day Adventism that look like 
new branches of the National City 
Bank. There are also policemen, 
boyish and slender, wearing colored 
spectacles against sun glare, on every 
corner; and there is, of course, Sid 
Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre. 

Why is it then, I ask, that these 
people who write about Hollywood— 
Fannie Hurst, Michael Arlen, and 
others you can name—always give you 
a Hollywood of a tortured dream 
strained out of Huysmans and Paul 
Verlaine with a dash of Carl Sand- 
burg, so that the result combines mad- 
deningly the fourth-dimensional dis- 
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“Haven't you any larger flowers?” 


LAND OF GRIEF 


tractions of a spiritualistic séance with 
a realistic picture of the Woolworth 
Building in love? 

Well and good, but it isn’t so. 
Hollywood, outside of the pictures, is 
the sort of place in which any re- 
spectable, half-educated family man 
of New England in the eighties and 
nineties could wake up after a Rip 
Van Winkle nap and find himself 
completely at home. The open plumb- 
ing, motors, etc., would be new to 
him, that is all. 

Or, if you take Hollywood from 
inside the picture studios, what have 
you got? Business men, completely 
sublimated in the direction of making 
money, selling entertainment—Joe 
Schenck, Sam Goldwyn, William Fox, 
Carl Laemmle, B. F. Schulberg, Hi- 
ram Abrams, Sam, Jack, Abe, Harry 
Warner, and Louis B. Mayer; and 
they are hard-boiled business men at 
that. 

The word “grief,” used atop this 
article, is employed by the Hollywood 
picture people millions of times a 
day. Grief is as basic a commonplace 
of the picture business as negative cost, 
only it’s psychic and has to do with 


such personal matters as shat- 
tered vanity, guillotined sal- 
ary, and disappointment, sharp to the 
point of madness. In practice it means, 
if you are a writer, a “scenarist,” or 
even a director or production head, 
that all your enslaved labors of the 
last few months are rotten, a terrible 
flop, and so are you. If you are a 
star it means that you have been so 
badly directed, lighted, miscast, or so 
tragically given the wrong vehicle, 
that the public is tired of you. Every- 
body in Hollywood who is working 
for some one else gets grief; Douglas 
Fairbanks, Harold Lloyd, Mary Pick- 
ford, and Charlie Chaplin alone are 
immune because they alone are inde- 
pendent. And since there is no known 
spell to exorcise this black devil it fol- 
lows that the whole motion picture 
community lives in fear. 

On Tuesday morning the faucets 
of the bathrooms at the Hotel Am- 
bassador on Wilshire Boulevard—the 
Fifth Avenue of the Coast—run 
liquid gold, spurting out the delecta- 
ble stuff so fast and hard that some of 
it spills on the floor and you don’t 
care. Comes Friday morning and Joe 
Schenck or some one has shut off the 
water. Not a drop. You gaze mourn- 
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fully out of the window at the im- 
movable mountains and think of the 
size of your bill and your own rank 
unimportance—you who but yesterday 
were worth a king’s ransom. Your 
sole comfort, if you are hardened and 
accustomed enough to grasp it, is that 
in an average way everybody else is 
out of a job. Picture jobs don’t last, 
and only too true was the remark I 
overheard from one of the guests at 
a Hollywood party in the confidence 
of his cups: “I had fifty thousand a 
year for a week.” Nearly any one can 
make fifty thousand dollars a year in 
Hollywood—for a week. 

Figure what this does to the social 
gatherings of motion picture people. 
You might look for an “eat, drink, 
and be merry for tomorrow we die” 
spirit, which wouldn’t be so bad; but 
that can’t be when this one is just rais- 
ing the golden cup for his first drink 
off a new bank roll, that one is mid- 
way on his contract but getting a fair 
glimpse of his approaching doom, and 
a third is the fellow who died yester- 
day. Moods don’t click, naturally, 
and the fun is spoiled. Or take a 
quiet little evening with the man who 
used to be a friend of yours back in 
New York and who has now signed 
a contract to direct for three years 
at two thousand a week. He feels 
God has touched him on the shoulder 
—how can he help it? He’s suddenly 
almost august. Maybe you do not 
happen to see him until a long time 
afterward, when you feel you mis- 
judged him, because now he’s humble 
as a lamb and can only sit mute and 
suck on a cigar. The change is due 
to the fact that it has occurred to him 
that his contract wasn’t really for 
three years, since his company has the 
option of firing him every six months 
if it wants to. ‘Time is up, and he 
isn’t at all sure that he has made good. 
Perhaps they will want to try out some 
other young director anyhow. 

Those six-months—and it is now 
more often three-months—clauses in 
long-time contracts permitting the em- 
ployer to apply the boot go a long way 
toward ruining Hollywood sociability. 
You get too much money while you 
are getting it to live philosophically in 
the fear of losing it. 

In thus hinting that Hollywood par- 
ties are dull I do not include the super 
swimming-pool events which the 
newspapers mention as orgies. Like 
a presentation at court, an orgy at the 
home of a screen star has a peculiarly 
solemn dignity, so that even if it 


doesn’t exactly bubble with sponta- 
neous sport there is that about the cos- 
tumes and setting, not to speak of the 
blasting deference shown screen rank, 
which makes the occasion memorable. 
And though the very air is heavy with 
inhibitions you are impressed with the 
sight of some of the most perfect 
profiles in the world gilded ravishing- 
ly by salaries and sunshine. 

The emptiness of social doings in 
Hollywood has been too often re- 
marked to be worth mentioning, real- 
ly, except for the purpose of making 
it clear that the picture people work 
too hard and worry too feverishly to 
have anything left over for play. En- 
gaged in a new and colossally profita- 
ble form of entertainment business, 
making up their technique as they go 
along, flabbergasted by the uncertainty 
of the result of any given effort, never 
really knowing until the box-office 
statements begin to come in whether 
the two hundred, three hundred, four 
hundred thousand dollars spent in pro- 
ducing a picture hasn’t been thrown 
away, they are completely at sea. 

I have said 
that Harold 
Lloyd, Charlie 
Chaplin, et al., 
do not suffer 
from. grief. 
Relatively, 
they don’t, be- 
cause by taking 
more time and 
spending more 
money than the 
others do, by 
personally over- 
seeing every de- 
tail, by shooting 
every part of 
the picture over 
and over until 
they know it is 
right before re- 
leasing it, they 
eliminate 
chances of fail- 
ure. No mani- 
acal mood of 
tortured ten - 
sions here. A 
day on the Harold Lloyd set is a 
picnic. In the Gothic shadows stands 
a pool table where Harold takes a 
cue with any one of his gagmen. 
They seem to have just stepped over 
from the social hour at the village 
drug store—but as they smack the 
balls around they work out their stuff. 
It has to be funny in order to get in. 
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From the unaffected carelessness of 
the Lloyd lot it is but a short step 
to the domestic Hollywood world that 
sprawls away in every direction, to 
the mountains and the sea. Its Broad- 
way is Hollywood Boulevard; from 
Lilly De Mille’s tennis court to the end 
of things at the throat of Laurel Can- 
yon, Hollywood Boulevard is a rum- 
ble-jumble of dinky shops exposing 
haberdashery, of orange-drink parlors 
where you are served by a dazzling gir! 
whose mouth proved to be a millimeter 
too wide for the screen, of gas stations 
run by stalwart Mertons, of beaneries, 
department stores, parking places, and 
palms. As you go north trade gives 
way to the turreted dwellings of tinted 
stucco, festal with roses, where the 
Hollywooder houses his mate. She is 
worth all she costs him in the upkeep 
of the car and the wages of the Japa- 
nese gardener, for there are no plain 
women in Hollywood. 

Practically every author of impor- 
tance has given Hollywood a tumble 
at one time or another, but only one 
has stuck it out: Rupert Hughes. 
Rupert, wheth- 
er you have a 
quarrel with 
him or not, is a 
brilliant man. 
He has the ex- 
temporaneous 
in v e ntiveness 
necessary to sus: 
taining life in 
the movies. He 
must have a 
stout heart, 
proof against 
the _ balloon - 
pricking tactics 
of the regular 
gang who 
“know pic- 
tures.” So Ru- 
pert has carried 
away the swag 
and is a happy 
man with his 
charming wife 
in his new 
Moorish _ palace 
on Los Veliz. 
The others, for the most part, go to 
Hollywood in Pullman drawing-rooms 
with eyes bigger than saucers and come 
back in uppers plague-stricken with 
grief. After a long convalescence the 
truth comes to them that they can make 
more money, even in the movies, by 
keeping away from Hollywood. 

—THE Man Who Came™ Back 
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“Beastly service here.” 





“Yes, but this real exotic atmosphere is irresistible.” 


PASSIONATE LETTERS 
TO PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Dear MILKMAN: 

What have I done that you won’t 
read my letters any more? 

Every day for six days I’ve left a 
note for you stuck up against the steel 
door of the apartment—and very hard 
it is, too, to get a foothold for a pin 
in that door. Every day I’ve written 
you on different paper so that you 
won’t think it’s the same note. I’ve 
written on yellow typewriter paper. 
I’ve written on paper-bag paper. I’ve 
written you on French blue and even 
hand-pressed Italian linen in an ef- 
fort to appeal to your national pride. 

Sometimes they are left sticking in 
the door, sometimes they are crumpled 
on the floor, but for all the good they 
do, I feel that you never read them. 


I’m afraid you aren’t interested in 
me any more. Please tell me if I am 
beginning to bore you. Rather than 
do that I’d much rather break every- 
thing off at once and get my milk 
from the grocery store. 

This is my last letter. And this is 
the last thing I shall ever ask of you. 
Please stop leaving me Grade B milk 
and leave me a half a pint of cream. 


The Gas Company 


The Consolidated Gas Company 
New York City. 
Dear ComMPANny: 


In the first place I want to thank 
you. 

When I wanted to rent that ugly 
gas plate for two dollars it was you 
who showed me how wrong I was, 


and how happy I'd be if I took the 
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little stove with the beautiful white 
bosom. “Peerless” was her name, but 
I always call her “Pearl.” You said 
she was worth the extra four dollars 
and she has been. You said her love- 
ly white chest wouldn’t chip off— 
and it hasn’t. 

What I feel I must ask you is, 
has she had a fair test? For she has 
never felt the breath of life behind it. 

She is dead, cold. Just a beautiful 
statue, an ornament but never a com- 
panion. 

Now, once and for all: Will you 


turn the gas on? 


The Paper Delivery Man 
To the Paper Man 


Lower left hand corner 
Seventh Avenue 

New York. 

Dear Sir: 

Do you really think I’m the kind 
of a girl that reads the Graphic? 

You remember when I first came 
to your stand that cold November day 
to make arrangements with you for a 
paper it was you—not I—that sug- 
gested the New York Times. “All 
right,” I said, “if you think that 
would be nice.” 

I liked the Times, though it was so 
heavy that when you threw it at the 
door in the morning it always waked 
me up. It gave me a solid feeling 
and something to do on Sundays. 

It was quite a surprise to have it 
turn into the Herald-Tribune one day, 
but I thought maybe there weren’t 
enough Times in your store to go 
around; so I didn’t complain at first. 
Then when Dr. Cadman got to an- 
swering my problems, it struck me 
how wise you’d been. 

You can imagine that I was aston- 
ished to have it suddenly turn into the 
World. Dr. Cadman and I were 
parted just as he was about to answer 
a most important question. It was 
some time before Mr. Broun and Mr. 
Adams could fill his place. When 
they did they took so much time I 
never went back to the front page. 
You’ll be ashamed of me when I tell 
you that the late General Strike came 
and went without my knowing it. 

And since day before yesterday 
morning, the Graphic! It is too 
much. I think we’d better go back 
to our first formal relationship—the 
Times. Unless you feel that you can 
do this I will instruct my attorneys 
to send you a final check. 

—KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


“4 \HERE is a something about the 
roaring song of a high-speed 
motor that makes one stop and 

listen and, when one has stopped, think 
about things like the number of revo- 
lutions a race engine makes per min- 
ute (which is about seventy-five hun- 
dred) and the fact that superchargers 
on race ‘engines turn over about five 
times that. Fancy anything turning 
over that often! 

I thought of these things and many 
more last Saturday at Atlantic City, 
where I journeyed for the running of 
the second meeting there. I wondered 
why the drivers were almost all young 
men, but that is more or less obvious. 
I wondered why an automobile trav- 
eling at one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour will turn a banked corner 
without the steering gear being moved 
and, above all, I wondered why the 
Atlantic City Speedway Association 
picked such an unbelievably hot and 
arid area for their meetings. 

All the big-time stars were there, 
suffering from the heat, wearing the 
neat white overalls that no race would 
be complete without. It amused me 
that the best drivers seemed to be the 
least “professionally” dressed. Pete 
de Paolo, for instance, had on gray 
trousers, a white sweater, a bow tie, 
and a duck hat. When he drove he 
did conform to convention so far as 
putting on a pair of goggles and a 
white helmet, but that was all; and 
it didn’t help him a bit to continue 
the luck he has been playing in through 
the year. He drove only one race 
and crocked up a valve before he had 
gone a third of the distance. It was 
hard luck too, for I think he might 
have won. But when he coasted down 
to the pit he just got out, smiled and 
started tinkering. He and his crew 
kad been up working on that car until 
three Saturday morning. 


HE whole meet was fraught 

with that sort of thing too. In 
the opening race, a sixty-mile event, 
old Dave Lewis, who looks like a 
Virginia gentleman and drives in 
rather decently cut riding breeches, 
dropped out a few miles from the 
finish: valves again. Frank Lock- 
hart, who won the five-hundred-mile 
mill at Indianapolis, after running 
wide open for practically the entire 
race, got a flat and came bumping in 
fourth. 


A Journey to Atlantic 
City in Search of Speed 


In the second race, too, the ban- 
shee hovered, for out of a fair-sized 
field only three or four finally saw 
the checkered flag waved in their 
faces. I asked about this and may 
have understood incorrectly, for I 
thought I heard my informant say that 
it came handier to many of the drivers 
to drop out of the first and second. 
This because hours of steady driving 
over scorching boards is not good prep- 
aration for the big race, with many 
thousand dollars at stake. 


I HAD a most delightful chat with 
John Duff, the man who ripped up 
the Salem speedway a little while ago 
when his car hit the fence. He should 
have been dead, every one said, but all 
the evidence left of the near tragedy 
was a bandage on his hands and a bit 
of adhesive to the rear of one ear. I 
asked him what he thought of the 
front-drive race cars and he said that 
in his mind they were just about one 
hundred per cent safer than the ordi- 
nary type. He said if he’d had one at 
Salem he wouldn’t have hit the rail 
when he blew out a tire. In response 
to my query, “How come?” he an- 
swered to the effect that it was logi- 
cal enough that when the power was 
in front, and you turned the wheels, 
the rest of the car could not possibly 
fail to follow. With the rear drive, 
if the front wheels failed to hold 
firm, you merely pushed them farther 
from their way. 

Despite Mr. Duff’s views, the Mil- 
ler Front Drives were not such warm 
babies Saturday (in one sense of the 
word only) and they apparently broke 
down with regularity. When they do 
go they are fast as all get-out, and 
because of their lowness they make a 
far more racy-looking car than the 
standard models. 


oa was a most interesting 
man driving a blue Miller who 
came romping home second in the 
third sixty-miler; namely, Dr. Wil- 
liam Shattuck, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. After much tactful inquiry 
I learned that this strange demon is 
naught else than a dentist. 

One of the strangest things about 
the entire day was the golf stockings 


of Fred Wagner, starter for the asso- 
ciation. He was busy as a bee all af- 
ternoon, running hither and yon, but 
after a time I caught him in a still 
moment and, holding him firmly by 
the hand, examined his startling 
nether coverings. ‘The stockings had, 
woven in their length, many vari- 
colored racing cars, running spiral 
races all around his legs. 


HE crowd was a dismal failure, 
hardly a third of the huge stands 
being filled and only a few sparse 
thousands in the infield. : It reminded 
me of a village carnival more than. an 
ensemble pour le sport. The driv- 
ers, mechanics, and others were a 
pleasanter group. One couldn’t help 
noticing, for instance, that as they 
broke down and trundled to the pits 
the cars that they had worked on so 
hopefully but a few hours before, not 
a man among them failed to laugh or 
smile or pat his mechanic on the back. 
Which is more than you can say 
of a lot of sportsmen not supposed to 
be quite as hard-boiled as race drivers. 
I was sorry the Duesenbergs had 
such rotten rubs of the green with 
their string. They make a wonder- 
ful race car as past years have shown, 
they have excellent drivers and, believe 
me, they and their racing chaperon, 
Wade Morton, do a lot for the game. 
Their company’s the only one in 
America today that makes stock cars 
and race cars and races its own cars 
under its own name, 
HE last race of the day was the 
hundred-and-twenty-mile _ final. 
Harry Hartz won it, just about cinch- 
ing the driving championship for this 
year. He deserves it, I think, for he 
is by far the most consistent performer 
in the lists. Not brilliant, perhaps, he 
has a way of rolling over mile after 
mile at more than two miles a minute 
which produces a most wearing effect 
on competitors. Like the others, he is 
young—very young; but then I guess 
you have to be young to watch old 
man Death himself make faces at you 
hour after hour and still keep at the 
grind. I suspect Hartz makes faces 
back at him. —Eric Hatcu 
. 


Other Sporting Departments, The 
Golfer, Polo, Paddock and Post and The 


Tennis Courts, will be found on pages 


28, 30 and 33. 
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THE BLEAKEST JOB 


THE PrizE Symposium Draws To A CLOSE 


S THe New Yorker’s Prize 
A Symposium to determine the 
Bleakest Job in New York 
nears its end, public interest has height- 
ened to an unprecedented degree; and 
the city streets are already jammed 
with excited groups arguing the com- 
parative merits of the candidates for 
Tue New Yorker award. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Eustace Tilley, chairman 
of the Bleak Job Award Committee, 
the lucky winner will be announced 
in next week’s issue. 

The final round-up of candidates 
by Mr. Tilley has brought to light sev- 
eral further cases of suffering and 
loneliness, which are presented briefly 
below. Checks may be made payable 
to Mr. Tilley. 


“Hearts Do Nor BREAK” 


Case No. 567 (reported by Eustace 
Tilley) 


AR above the clatter and noise of 

the gay city gazing long- 
ingly down from his window upon the 
vast theatre of New York Life that 
passes below him . . . there I met 
Julian P. Tripp, the salesman (ah, 
pity! ) whose bleak job it is to dispense 
electric tractors on the top floor of 
Wanamaker’s. 

“No one ever comes up here to buy 
tractors,” he sighed to me bitterly. “TI 
haven’t sold a tractor in twenty years. 
There just doesn’t seem to be any call 
for electric tractors in New York, 
that’s all.” 

“You are so very lonely, then?” I 
urged sympathetically. 

“T’m not lonely,” he replied brave- 
ly, dashing a surreptitious tear. “TI 
have my work. Day by day I pass the 
time polishing my electric tractor, oil- 
ing its gaskets, shining its gadgets, go- 
ing over it for loose cotter pins, testing 
it, dusting it, breathing on it— in case 
some one should come—some one—”’ 





His voice broke. “And yet, although I 
long for companionship and visitors,” 
he concluded sadly, “‘on the other hand 
I live in perpetual fear that some day 
a customer may actually arrive. Ah, 
what a paradox is mine!” 

“But don’t you want to sell this 
tractor?” I gasped in astonishment. 

“TI should say not,” he replied 
vehemently. “If any one were to buy 


it, I’d lose my job.” 


“Att BY HIMSELF” 


Case No. 39 (reported by Eustace 
Tilley ) 


IMES SQUARE. The 

surge of pulsating humanity over- 
flows the sidewalk . . . likeants... 
a sea of billowing faces . . . hurry- 
ing... hurrying... laughter... 
tears . . . the heart o’ Gotham. 

Here, where the surge of pulsating 
humanity overflows the sidewalk, 
stands an empty blue bus, decked with 
Chinese lanterns and flaunting a large 
sign: “Chinatown, $1.00.” And 
slumped on the cushions of the rear 
seat I came upon the solitary figure of 
Mr. Oscar Skelley, whose bleak job 
it is to decoy stray passengers into 
the bus. 

“Yes, I am lonely,” he confided, 
his nose flattened against the window, 
“watching the surge of pulsating hu- 
manity that overflows the sidewalk... 
seeking in vain for a_ familiar 
2a es 

Mr. Skelley leaned forward sud- 
denly and rapped at the window, 
winking and grimacing as a girl hur- 
ried past unheeding. “If I could but 


win the love of some good, clean 
woman,” he sighed wistfully, his eyes 
welling with tears. 
“Does no one ever come to break 
your solitude?” I asked him pityingly. 
“Once in a while an out-of-town 
visitor and his wife come in and sit 
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on the front seat awhile,” he replied, 
“but as the hours speed by and the bus 
shows no sign of starting, they get up 
and go out again.” 

“And do you never start?” I asked 
aghast. 

“For six years,” he confessed slow- 
ly, “this bus has not moved an inch. 
In fact, it never will move.” His 
voice lowered, and he added sadly: 
“You see, it’s made of wood.” 

He turned away to hide his emo- 
tion; and so with heavy heart I left 
this lonely man. —Corey Forp 


A PARK AVENUE PERSON 
INVADES OUR HOUSE 
IN THE COUNTRY 


She was rude to our cricket 

In the courtyard 

(She would not listen to his fiddling! ). 

She resented the west wind 

Because it blurred the design of her 
bob. 

She said smart, sophisticated things 

To our vegetables, 

Especially the radishes. 

She belittled the courtesy of our bull 
pup, 

by refusing to examine an old bone 

He brought to her attention. 


Her eyes were the color of lettuce- 
seeds; 

She wore van clothes 

The texture of frayed clouds; 

And she said that simplicity was a 
good pose, 

But she never could hold it. 


I hope the rip she tore in her dress, 

When she tried to peek in a neighbor’s 
cellar, 

Where he keeps six bottles of dan- 
delion wine, 

Can never be mended. 


She left this noon, 

And tonight 

The cricket is fiddling just the same! 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Scientific Evenings in 
New York. No. 2 


T was a simple matter of duty to 

go through with the thing, even 

when my companion failed to 
appear at the appointed time. But 
leaning against the stoop there, watch- 
ing the motors scud past and watching 
the loaded busses cross the Avenue 
momentarily on their way down Sev- 
enty-second Street to the Drive, I 
found the night miraculously alluring. 
It was struck through with life, vi- 
brant and careless—and the errand 
upon which I was bound seemed more 
than ever forbidding. Yet there was 
the narrow gray house with its round- 
ed, bulging front, not twenty feet 
away. Its number corresponded beyond 
all doubt with the number printed on 
the scrap of paper that I held in my 
hand. And I knew well enough that 
in a moment or two, whether I wanted 
to or not, I should go up into that 
gray, recessed entrance and touch the 
electric button. 

I had chosen this address on West 
End Avenue because it had sounded 
so commonplace and so respectable. 
Even under that inauspicious title 
“Spiritualism” it had appeared some- 
how more dignified and dependable 
than the other address. Yet as I stood 
there before the place, it no longer 
seemed commonplace or dignified or 
dependable. ‘The windows were dark- 
ened by full-length shades. About the 
stoop there was a feeling of dustiness 
and stale air. Even the faint ray of 
light that came from within to pene- 
trate the glass panel in the door was 
gray and not quite healthy. 

Presently a maid appeared, She 
stared for a moment and offered no 
greeting. For a second, then, it ap- 
peared almost certain that she would 
close the door again as softly as she 
had opened it; but she reconsidered, 
as if moved by some whimsical im- 
pulse, and flung it wide, standing aside 
for me to enter. In a gloomy room, 
illuminated only from a single shaded 
lamp, she suggested that I be seated 
and handed me a slip of paper which 
held space for name and address. 

When it was filled out to her satis- 
faction she disappeared, closing the 
door behind her. With quite lament- 
able nervousness, I listened to hear 
whether she turned a key in the lock. 
She did not. 


For a very long time, nothing what- 
ever happened. ‘The traffic noises crept 
through the close-shut windows in a 
faint whisper, hardly audible above 
the ticking of a clock on the mantel. 
The room was not uncomfortable ex- 
cept in one respect; its furniture was 
expensive, books were in the shelves, 
the chairs were deep and well cushioned 
—but it was painfully apparent that 
nobody had ever lived in it. No pleas- 
ant gathering of friends had ever 
assembled here, chatting of amusing 
trivialities. No amiable householder 
had ever leaned back contentedly in 
one of the chairs to settle his attention 
upon a book. A thin film of dust lay 
over everything and there was a faint 
odor of long-dead flowers. A news- 
paper was folded upon a side table, 
but it bore a date more than three 
months old. 


I HAD begun to fear that I too had 
been completely forgotten, and 
thought foolishly of methods to em- 
ploy for my escape, when, chancing to 
look over my shoulder, I perceived 
that a folding door in the back wall 
had opened and a very tall woman was 
staring at me. Arising rather abrupt- 
ly, I bowed to her. She came leisurely 
forward and stood by the empty fire- 
place, losing herself almost immediate- 
ly in preoccupation which seemed to 
take no account of my presence. My 
own thoughts probably wandered after 
a time, for when she spoke her voice 
came as a distinct shock. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
almost irritably. 

And when she saw that I did not 
quite understand her, she became open- 
ly impatient. “What is it? What 
is the matter? You had a purpose in 
coming here, I suppose.” 

It struck me that there was a hint 
of suspicion in her voice, and so I 
answered her with all the earnestness 
I could contrive. I suppose one’s 
natural distaste for outright lying 
casts itself off in an emergency. Had 
it been possible, I should have turned 
from her and dashed through the door. 
But such a thing certainly was im- 
possible as long as she regarded m-* 
with her intense eyes. They possessed 
a definite hypnotic quality. 

At any rate, she seemed not unim- 
pressed as I hurried on with my story. 
There was nothing in particular that 
I sought from her, it was explained. 
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Life had simply gone entirely awry, 
and [ had apparently lost my capacity 
for combating its difficulties. I was 
under the curse of a pervading ennui, 
a devastating sense of futility. Seeking 
relief through a dozen highly recom- 
mended sources, I had found them all 
ineffective. Friends had spoken of 
peace and hope recovered through 
spiritualism. My visit was a matter 
of desperation, the last effort of a man 
at the end of his tether—and perhaps 
she would not even care to waste her 
time upon my case. I glanced toward 
my hat, suggestively. 

She shook her head with a slow 
movement and turned to stare for quite 
a time into the empty, blackened fire- 
place. ‘Then she began to speak rapid- 
ly. Everything, she said, depended 
upon the manner in which the mystery 
was approached. 

“The medium does not aspire to 
priesthood. He is simply the humble 
agent of a mystery that is past all 
understanding. Unless the subject has 
the same humility and the same utter 
faith, nothing whatever can be ac- 
complished. The blasphemy of one 
doubt, one moment of disbelief, and 


“Now that’s good! I wonder if you 
have one like that with the sky a 
little dressier?” 
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the contact with the infinite would 
be broken forever.” 

She talked at considerable length 
upon the subject. And when I lifted 
my eyes from the floor again I saw 
that her face was flushed and her 
eyes lost in some distant dream. She 
recovered herself quickly, lifted her 
chin in a gesture of sudden decision, 
and beckoned me to follow her. We 
went through the sliding door. 

I was hardly across the threshold 
before it closed again. But the scene 
upon which we had entered was so 
fascinating that I spent only an in- 
stant wondering what unseen hands 
had been at work. 

Within a well of utter and immeas- 
urable darkness, there was a single 
spot of pale green radiance, a dif- 
fused and unearthly light that might 
have been cast by a handful of fire- 
flies held captive beneath a velvet 
shade. Such of this light as struggled 
beyond the immediate spot of its in- 
ception fell upon a small table, cov- 
ered with black velvet, in the midst 
of which was a small spot of metallic 
gold. The room might have been a 
closet or a cavern. Its boundaries 
were not visible. But while a soft 
hand touched my shoulder and led me 
to a chair, I heard the faintly musical 
sound of running water. 

Seated at the table, with only blank 
darkness before me, I looked down at 
the metal spot. It was the size of a 
half-dollar, and faint lines were en- 
graved upon its surface. 

When at last the medium took the 
chair across from me, her face was 
much altered. Her eyes, though hard- 
ly visible, were deep and ethereal, and 
there were painful lines that ran from 
her nose to the corners of her mouth. 
She placed her hands, palm down- 
ward, upon the velvet, and indicated 
by a gesture that I was to touch them. 
They seemed lifeless, and quite cold 
to the touch. 

Her voice came dreamily. “The 
subject has lately suffered a spiritual 
wound. His trust in the goodness of 
life has been shaken, and it has been 
shaken through the falseness of some 
person—some one that he supposed to 
be a sincere friend.” ‘There was a 
long pause. “Will you please acknowl- 
edge whether this is true?” 

There seemed very little to do but 
utter a whispered “Yes.” My com- 
panion had made it plain that infer- 
ences would be drawn from the symp- 
toms of ailment which I disclosed. At 
this moment, however, I could not help 


feeling that there was something cruel 
in letting her go on. She seemed so 
thoroughly in earnest. 


UT she was speaking again. “I 

see a very beautiful girl. She 
turns her back slowly and shakes her 
head. I do not quite see her features. 
A tall brunette?” 

I whispered eager assent. It was 
rather discouraging to realize that 
she had assumed my broken attitude, 
intended for that of a man riven to the 
soul by the perfidy and emptiness of 
life, to be only the moping sorrow of 


unrequited love. Still, I whispered 
assent. 

There was a long pause, when sud- 
denly the green light that fell upon 
our hands died out. Almost imme- 
diately it appeared again, moving 
slowly through the darkness, a dozen 
feet away. It gave a little leap, and 
a warm breath fell upon my cheek. 
A bell tinkled merrily, and soft hands 
touched my hair. I could still feel the 
pressure of the medium’s hands, cool 
and motionless under my own. It was 
most disconcerting. 

Her voice came thinly. “My con- 
trol is Darbin Larkspur” (I spell the 
first name as she pronounced it), 
“Darbin Larkspur, an English boy 
who drowned himself in the fifteenth 
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century for the love of an unfaithful 
woman. Speak to us, Darbin.” She 
spoke with soft pleading. “Speak to 
us, I pray you.” 

There was a muffled sigh and a 
voice whispered unintelligibly for a 
moment. <A cough sounded, an inch 
from my ear, and a long silence fell. 
It was broken after a while with a 
sharp exclamation, followed instantly 
by a clapping of hands, as if to demand 
attention. ‘Then a high-pitched voice 
began to speak rapidly. I cannot, of 
course, set down precisely the words. 
Here is as much as I could remember: 

“Good boy, Darkin! Good boy!” 
He said this probably twenty times at 
intervals. “Did you see her at the 
play last night? Oh, it was a very 
gloomy play. Will Shakespeare’s play 
called ‘Hamlet.’ ” Our fifteenth cen- 
tury ghost doubtless paid frequent visits 
to earth after his body was dust. At 
the memory of the play he wailed 
lugubriously. Then he burst into 
staccato speech. “I killed myself for 
Sally Grey and they are burning my 
soul. Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! I drowned 
myself in the old pond and they are 
cutting my soul with knives. Poor 
Sally weeps, too. Weeping, weeping. 
She is sorry now. If I were not 
drowned she would have me now. 
Learn a lesson, lads. Learn a lesson 
from poor Darkin. She would have 
had me if I had only waited.” 

The light spun dizzily about the 
room, and the voice trailed off in a 
lingering sigh. The medium, still 
invisible across the table, gasped as 
if she were in agony, and burst into 
a clamor of pleading. 

“Don’t leave us yet, Darkin! We 
are in trouble! ‘Tell us what to do, 
we pray and beseech you!” 

But there was no answer. And 
presently we were back in the parlor 
again. Her face was wan and clouded 
with regret. We had not gotten the 
full message of comfort and advice, 
she explained. Darkin had been fright- 
ened away. She was sure that he 
would have much of importance to 
tell me, and I would make a great 
mistake if I failed to come back. 

I promised that I would, the next 
night perhaps, and reluctantly she let 
me out into the worldly rush of the 
Avenue. On the stoop she wished to 
know if I felt better. And I assured 
her, glancing swiftly at the earthly, 
unromantic motor cars rushing by, that 
I did. It was, I told her devoutly, a 
very wonderful experience. 

—Morris Markey 
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An Open Letter to H. L. Mencken about 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 





Try these on your 
- week-end host: 

A few typical passages 
showing why THE 
Story oF PHILOSOPHY 
reads better and sells 
faster than most novels. 


SOCRATES: 
‘““Xantippe liked to talk almost as much 
as Socrates did; and they seem to have 
had some dialogues which Plato failed 
to record.” (page 12) 


VOLTAIRE: 
‘He burned the midnight oil — of 
others. He took to staying out late 
frolicking with the wits and roisterers 
of the town and experimenting with 
the Commandments.” (page 223) 


KANT: 
“Immanuel Kant thought out every- 
thing carefully before acting, and 
therefore remained a bachelor all his 
life.” (page 288) 


SCHOPENHAUER: 
“He slept with loaded pistols at his 
bedside — presumably for the conve- 
nience of the burglar. . . He had no 
mother, no wife, no child, no family, 
no country . . . Schopenhauer was 
so sure of having solved the chief prob- 
lems of philosophy that he thought of 
having his signet ring carved with an 
image of the Sphinx throwing herself 
down the abyss, as she had promised 
to do on having her riddles answered.” 


( pages 330—331) 


SANTAYANA: 
‘‘He loves Catholicism as one may still 
long for the woman who has deceived 
him.” (page 540) 


Bsqare- 
. ncken»s 

envy Hollins nae 

peitimore, MOrY 
586 pages, 64 inches z 
934 inches. * 
iiastretions. Gets 

AT ALL BOOK 
STORES 








*F THIS is one of those rare occasions when the 
book of the moment—the outstanding best 
seller that discriminating people are reading, 
re-reading, and talking about—is genuinely a 
book for the years. Ask your bookseller to 
show you this fine large book—typographically 


a thing of beauty—open to any page at ran- 
dom, and see for yourself why THe Story or 
Puitosopny by Will Durant is as irresistible 
as it is indispensable. If you are not near a 
book-store, we suggest that you write or tele- 
graph at once directly to the publishers. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers 


37 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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THE GOLFER 


One Tie and Then An- 
other — Steel Shafts — 
Overgolfing 


NDURANCE 

contests in 
golf are still in the 
fashion. Gene Sara- 
zen, title holder, 
and Macdonald 
Smith, who caught 
him on Saturday for 
the Metropolitan Open at Salisbury 
Links, simply could not tear themselves 
apart either on Saturday night when 
the contest should have been over, or 
yet on Sunday night when there was 
still more reason for a conclusion, both 
men having other pressing engage- 
ments many miles away. All this 
served to stir up the crowd, but it was 
the continued tie rather than the golf 
itself that led to the cheering. Both 
men turned in 70 on Sunday morning 
and 72 in the afternoon, which is not 
really wonderful going on that course, 
and the engagement was adjourned 
until today. At the close Sunday the 
score stood 428 apiece for 108 holes. 
So at least one sort of record was 
made. Both men have played better 
golf. Their game was spotty, fine 
recoveries coming after misplays, but 
both were steadier than they had been 
at Scioto. With a week to think it 
over, one of them ought to find an 
opportunity to break seventy, and 
probably with it the tie, today. 

Little of the Metropolitan Open 
was exciting, save the great battle be- 
tween Sarazen and Smith. These 
two made a two-man tournament of it 
almost from the start. Playing under 
seventy is of course fine golf any- 
where, but it creates less excitement at 
Salisbury than anywhere else, espe- 
cially when the No. 3 course is in use. 
I think most of the other pros were 
too tired or too discouraged over the 
Scioto experience to do themselves jus- 
tice, or really to care as much as they 
should have. 

Macdonald Smith needed the cham- 
pionship perhaps more than did Sara- 
zen. Gene already had the title, and 
in addition thereto had shown such 
signs of a big comeback in his play that 
he was thoroughly reestablished in the 
hearts of the golfing world. Gene 








made a deal of money out of the Na- 
tional Open when he won it, and fell 


off later, so that he lost some of his 
popularity. But he is very much in the 
public eye once more, and in addition 
calmer, steadier than of old. 

If Bill Mehlhorn ever needs any- 
thing to keep himself in the forefront 
of golfing personalities, other than his 
play, which is good, and dangerous, if 
sometimes a bit fitful, he is just the 
man to pick it up. It was character- 
istic of him, for instance, to change 
his entire set of clubs between cham- 
pionships. He turned up for the 
American Open and has still been go- 
ing along, with complete new equip- 
ment. ‘These new weapons are all 
steel-shafted, and the heads are what is 
known as the “stream-line” pattern, 
supposed to reduce wind resistance to a 
minimum. Whether that reduction is 
important remains to be seen. 

George McLean of Grassy Sprain 
is one of the most popular of the 
“pros” around Westchester, but he has 
had little luck in his forays in the 
South. George’s golf has picked up 
remarkably lately, however, and he 
seems again to be his old dangerous 
self. 

There are really very few golfers 
nowadays who have the right physique 
to stand up through the test of seven- 
ty-two holes, with the tees set back, and 
the sun taking off something like fif- 
teen to twenty pounds. Bobby Jones 
has it. So have Hagen and Sarazen. 
Most of the old-timers had it. So 
when picking one’s favorite it is well 
to look for the stocky, fairly heavy 
type, all other things being about equal. 

Mac Smith has endeared himself to 
most golfers because of his superb 
shot-making and his own personality. 
Macfarlane is another of the quiet 
sort. But neither man is physically up 
to the strain that could be put upon a 
Hagen. When Willie Macfarlane 
won his title, he acquired a manager, 
which is the proper thing to do these 
days, but he was never able to live up 
to his manager’s schedule. 

Among the close-ups at Salisbury, 
who at one time or another seemed to 
have a chance, were Johnnie Farrell, 
recent winner of the Shawnee Open, 
Mehlhorn, Klein, Turnesa, Barnes, 
and Cooper. But there was something 
lacking in all of their play. The golf- 
ing life and lift seemed to be out of 
them for the time being. Farrell’s 
total of 288 was put together by sound 
and steady golf, but the short putts 
would not drop. There has seldom 
been a season in which so many stars 
were overgolfed. -—-HERBERT REED 
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POLO 


You Don’t Have to Vote 
to Play Polo —The 
Hempstead Cup 


MERICAN 

polo, facing 
one of the biggest 
international sea- 
sons in the history 
of the sport, 
swung into its real _ 
stride last Satur- ° 
day at Meadow Brook, the home of the 
polo general staff. TTwo members of 
the American Big Four were in ac- 
tion, but as it happened they started 
out as the drawing card of the day only 
to wind up as a side show to an unex- 
pectedly sensational match on the In- 
ternational Field, where a team of 
youngsters (none of voting age) rep- 
resenting Camden, North Carolina, 
won the historic Hempstead Cup from 
a four made up of two of the younger 
element and two such experienced and 
polo-wise experts as Skiddy von Stade 
and David Dows. ‘Thus one of the 
youngest sets of players in the history 
of fairly big-time polo, carried off one 
of the oldest of trophies, so often held 
by Meadow Brook that the Westbury 
people looked upon it as more or less 
permanent property. 

The score, 12 to 4, for the invaders, 
was a true indication of the quality of 
their play, the best I have ever seen put 
on by so young a combination. On the 
way to this triumph the four made up 
of L. Rasmussen, G. S. Preece, Ter- 
ence Q. Preece, and R. Rasmussen, in 
that order from bow to stern, had beat- 
en one ten-goal team, and another 
rated at twelve, and were outhandi- 
capped four even by Old Westbury, 
the team they smothered in the final. 
Young D. S. Iglehart and Bobby 
Young, up forward for Westbury, 
were supported by von Stade at No. 
3, and Dows at back, but they never 
stood a remote chance against the 
clean, long hitting of the two Preeces, 
‘Terence and Stewart, and their fine 
combination with the young Rasmus- 
sens. The team play, indeed, was as 
close to perfection as one would ex- 
pect of a four with close to a junior 
rating. 





NCIDENTALLY, the game 
served as notice to all foreign 
combinations that American polo is 
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Rewarded... 


in Vigor, Energy, Ambition. 
How thousands have corrected constipa- 
tion, skin and stomach disorders — 
regained the vitality of youth— 
with one natural food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


TFA 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 





bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they “AS A PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, I became run down with overwork. I got i 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or a bad attack of indigestion. I could not eat. I had no life of any kind. I suffered ’ 

h d All } : Fleisch > from constipation tll I gave up all hopes of ever getting better. I was advised a 
three days. / . grocers have eischmann s to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I did so. My friends were surprised at the change i 
Yeast. Start eating it today! in me. I was eager to have the golfing season commence for I felt like a "a 

different man.” Jack Yorcan, Chicago, IIl. } 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-24, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 

















“IT AM A DANCER. Three years 
ago I had so much indigestion and 
constipation that I got terribly run 
down. I was very skinny and was too 
tired and nervous to take my lessons. 
A lady recommended yeast. In about 
three weeks I could tell a difference. 
The constipation was relieved and I 
had much less trouble with gas. In 










“IT ALL STARTED in the rain-soaked trenches of Flanders 
Fields. The air was kept in violent vibration by the pounding 
of high explosives. I was sent home with shattered nerves. I 
was also troubled with a stubborn constipation. I commenced 
to take Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. In a few weeks my consti- 





pation vanished and I felt generally improved. At the end of sacha mae sy cao, oc Meee OOH AML Sidhe LD 
six weeks my nerves were steady as ever, my health was of the ee ree ee be) y 2 " ‘ D é, h ' 
t . . : ” again. Now I am strong in every way. THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
yest, and my appetite was ravenous. att B iS wie cage nfo lg. Sa 
Marx Hypo, Detroit, Michigan DABELLE BarLow, ' entire system—aids digestion—clears 

4 . Fort Lauderdale, Florida the skin—banishes constipation. | 
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atts 
Water Tower 


RAIN 


The radishes grow ruddy 
On common, garden drink, 
The world’s most ancient vintage, 
And it sort of makes you think 
How Adam did his dining 
Without a cocktail-shaker, 
And gratefully accepted 
The home-brew of his Maker! 











> 





FIRE IN A WATER FACTORY 


Yet another milestone has been passed in 
the history of the AQUAZONE Corpo- 
ration. It has had a fire. It started in 
the early hours and we arrived just in 
time to see Mr. Kenlon’s cohorts bring- 
ing their coals to Newcastle. And as we 
splashed around, relieved to find that 
things were not as bad as they seemed, all 
we could think of was the old music hall 
song— 


Father’s got the sack from the water- 
works 
For smoking his little cherry briar, 
The foreman Joe, said he’d have to go 
For he might set the water-works on 
fire. 
+ oF 
“And if,” remarked the office gloomer, 
‘we were in any other business, we’d be 
sitting pretty now with a nice little Fire 


Sale.” 
od so + 


IT’S A LONG ISLAND..... 


If anyone should ring up to ask us a 
good place to eat, drink and be merry on 
L. I. we should unhesitatingly recite the 
following entire list :— 

Toe Smallwood’s, 


Hotel Shelburne, 
Coney Island. 


Blossom Heath Inn, 
Merrick Road. 
Brightwaters Inn, 


Merrick Road. Steeplechase, 


Castillian Gardens, — 1. a 
Merrick Road. “Coming alas 
Pavillon Royal Feltman’s. , 
Merrick Road. Coney Island. 
Hall’s Inn, Tappen’s, 
Huntington. Sheepshead Bay. 
Canoe Place Inn, Villepiques, 
Hampton Bays. Sheepshead Bay. 
John Ducks, Beau San. 
Eastport. Sheepshead Bay. 


These places sell AQUAZONE and this 
fact alone, it seems to us, stamps them all 
as enlightened, progressive and inviting. 


+ + + 
Try AQUAZONE for _ lemonades, 


orangeades and fruit concentrate, ha ha, 
highballs. Straight, you'll find nothing 
better for indigestion, acidity and fatigue. 
At all the best places, including 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





now firmly rooted in the schoolboy 
class as it is in no other polo nation 
in the world—that America’s re- 
sources in the galloping game are 
practically without limit for an in- 
definite term of years. For these 
youngsters of Saturday’s play . will 
Come along steadily in power and ef- 
fectiveness as they grow older. Al- 
ready there is practically no flaw in 
the teamwork. Once matured they 
will be terrors. 

One might expect kids taken prac- 
tically from the cradle to the saddle to 
blossom as excellent horsemen; but to 
find their stick work so accurate and 
so powerful and their knowledge of 
generalship so thoroughly advanced, 
came as the real surprise. When the 
youngsters, through being ridden off 
or for some other reason, found them- 
selves deep in the corners, corners that 
once were known as dead territory, 
and still could score with considerable 
frequency therefrom, it was evident 
that they had a thorough knowledge 
of the most up-to-date formations. To 
catch men like von Stade and Dows 
in a siesta in such situations is not 
easy. However, the Camdenites found 
it so, with the result that toward the 
close Old Westbury was right on the 
edge of actual demoralization. 

Bold riding, bold hitting, and mas- 
terly attack in combination, earned 
Camden one of the really significant 
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triumphs of recent years on a famous 
field. However, something of the 
sort might have been expected from 
the tutelage of the veteran Godfrey 
Preece, As a matter of fact Iglehart 
and Young were in good form, too, 
and it was the veterans who failed to 
hold their own, 

Camden organized a rapid-fire at- 
tack from the opening bell, and the 
pressure was on Old Westbury to the 
end of the final chukker. Boldness, 
coupled with restraint, was the order 
of play for Terry Preece, picking up 
the ball from finely placed feed-ups 
from his brother or from R. Rasmus- 
sen. Again and again, with an open 
field ahead, he refused to whale away, 
but nursed his strokes between the 
posts. That restraint is rare in gal- 
loping youth. 


RANGE COUNTY, with Har- 

riman, Hitchcock, Cowdin, and 
Stoddard in action, defeated Meadow 
Brook, made up of Morgan Belmont, 
Dr. Richards, H. C. Phipps and Mil- 
burn, by 11 to 6. Milburn looked to 
be in good shape, but young Tommy 
was a whole team in himself and there 
was never any doubt of the result. 
Milburn had too much team to coach 
to do himself full justice. But other 
things being equal, a ten-goal forward 


will beat a ten-goal back any time. 
—RicHt WING 


PADDOCK AND POST 


Racing Luck Upsets Board of Strategy 
—The Paint That Won’t Come Off 


HE Log Cabin Stud’s 

strategy in declining to 
run Chance Play for the 
Empire City Derby, in 
which he would have had 
what would have amounted 
to a walk-over, so that the 
Fair Play colt could meet Bubbling 
Over in the Miller Stakes with the 
weights in his favor, has gone for 
naught, for E. R. Bradley tells me 
we may not see the Bubbler under col- 
ors until Belmont Park next Septem- 
ber. 

The change of trainers should not 
make a great deal of difference to 
Chance Play, but his path in the stakes 
te come for three-year-olds will be 
only a little less full of obstacles. I 
am told that the disqualification of 
Claptrap at Aqueduct, the race in 





which the heavily backed 
Patricia J. woke up, as the 
saying goes, had quite as 
much to do with straining of 
relations between the own- 
ers and trainer of the Long 
Cabin Stud as the defeat of 
Chance + ie in the Dwyer. 


HE Honorable George, my out- 

side man, will fly to Saratoga over 
the week-end—not on the wings of 
Fortune, but in an airplane. So many 
dope books and form charts were 
thrown away at Empire City last 
week that he collected more than 
enough to build a two-seater. The 
process is a secret one only recently 
discovered by Herr Startpreiswetten, 
the famous German inventor and par- 
achute jumper. He will hand me his 
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tab on the fast ones next week. All the 
winners! All the winners! 
. HY do they always paint the 
seats of the racetrack grand- 
stands two days before a meeting 
opens?” asks indignant [olanthe, 
pointing to a new frock. They didn’t 
paint those benches at Empire City, 
child, they dipped *em—and the heat 
and the humidity did the rest. 


LD Man Callahan seldom claims 

a foul after a race, there being 
much of the give-and-take sportsman 
in his make-up. He told me that he 
would not have gone before the stew- 
ards after the Titan race had he not 
been ordered to by Walter Jeffords, 
By Hisself’s owner. 

There is not a little psychology in 
claiming a foul. Years ago, Luke 
Cassidy, now major domo at Miami, 
Empire, and Laurel, was jockey agent 
for Mack Garner. Now Garner was 
a tough little customer and when 
Luke took over his book he told him: 
“When you claim a foul don’t rush 
in on those stewards like a windstorm; 
wait at the foot of the stairs until you 
get your breath; take off your hat; 
smooth down your hair; climb the 
stairs slowly and wait outside the door 
until they send for you. Then, tell 
°em your story in a few words and 
don’t point.” Garner claimed fouls 
seventeen times that season and fif- 
teen of them resulted in the disquali- 
fication of the horse against which the 
objection was lodged. 

John W. Schorr started and bet on 
2 horse at Saratoga one day that sea- 
son, and in the running of the race it 
bumped Garner’s mount, which fin- 
ished second. Old John knew there 
would be a claim and when the jock- 
eys came back to weigh in he went 
down to the stand. As Garner stood 
at the foot of the stairs of the stew- 
ards’ pagoda smoothing his hair, 
Schorr glared at Cassidy across the 
fence. 

“Vy don’t you teach dot damn boy 
to go up vit’ a tear in his eye maybe, 
too?” he said, 


W ILLIAM WOODWARD may 
have a real runner in his East 
View Stakes winner, General Lee, 
but it remains to be seen what the 
well-named War Cloud colt will do 
with his weight up. They say weight 
makes no difference to a two-year-old, 
but I have noticed that it has stopped 
a lot of them the next time out after 
Winning a stake. _—Aupax Minor 
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GEM, no 
matter how precious, 
may lose or gain beauty 
in the setting. 


Upatit & Batiou 
mount gems to glorify 
them. The full value of 
your investment is real- 
ized in a mounting by 

this house 
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Usalls Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 






























































RESENTING the Pen-Lyn—an exclusive 

Whitehouse & Hardy creation for summer 
sport wear. Built for comfort as well as style. 
in white Buckskin, effectively trimmed with 
tan or black calf. A combination that will 
prove instantly popular with the man of 
conservative good taste. 


Habitual or occasional wearers of our shoes 
may order by mail, as we have your size 
record. In order to verify these records, 
however, it is advisable, when ordering, to 
give us the top line of numbers in the shoe 
you are wearing. 


Send for our new catalog 


Lasts and Patterns exclusively our own design 


THE OW.H.1922 
JOHNS RPHY 














WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144. WEST 42” STREET 


METROPOLITAN Opera House BLDc. 








ZY SHOE 


KNICKERBOCKER BYILDING 


84 BROADWAY-AT WALL STREET 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


———-- 


~Manhattan’s Most Eminent Hotel 





Engaged in preserving traditions 
while creating a new one. Here 
the dignified elegance of an earlier 
period is adeptly merged with 
the sprightly mode of the 
present social era. 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transtently or on term leases 


THEODORE TITZE 
Manager 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Miss Dorothy Gish Is 
Transformed, and the 
Younger Generation Is 
Revived Again 


HE English 

are presenting 
at the Rivoli our 
Miss Dorothy Gish 
in a picture that 
they made all by 
themselves, called 


Helped possibly by 


“Nell Gwyn.” 
their climate, or that polished English 
manner, they have accomplished a 
change in the young lady. That sac- 
charinity that has caused more than 
one man to think of better things is 


very nearly banished. An element 
of seductiveness is not remote from 
her actions, and it is even definitely 
established that Miss Gish has ]—gs. 
Of course that wig and those clothes 
do their bit in the transformation. 
The story treats of the career of 
the lady in an easy-going manner that 
never causes you any particular stir. 
At the end, when the spectator warms 
up enough to wonder what James will 
do with her after Charles IT has died, 
the picture ends. Any reasonably de- 
tailed English history will inform you 
when you get home, however, if you 
are still interested. As “Nell Gwyn” 
contains no breaches of taste, photog- 
raphy, or manners you can dally with 
it for a fair amount of enjoyment. 


T the Colony Miss Clara Bow 

reappears in what is apparently 
a lesson of some sort for what used 
to be known as “the younger genera- 
tion.” It seems that they still carry on, 
and that it probably will never do 
them any good to do so. The title of 
this warning is “The Plastic Age,” 
but don’t try to commit it to memory. 
You will have no use for it. ‘The 
characters are college boys and college 
girls. ‘The big punch is what looks 
like a football game. The climax is 
the reuniting of two young hearts. 


AULINE FREDERICK is at 
Warner’s in “Her Honor the Gov- 
ernor.” It is an endeavor to repeat 
the success of her performance some 
years ago in “Madame X.” And the 
infant industry registers another bit 


of childishness. —O. C. 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Who Runs Tennis Tour- 
naments: Committees 
or Star Players? 


HAT seems 

to be the 
question brought 
up by the trouble 
of Agawam at 
Providence last 
< week when our 
national champion refused to come 
from the West for his customary stay 
in Rhode Island. For the last five 
years he has been a drawing card for 
this meeting, until today, thanks to 
Mr. Tilden’s aid and assistance, it is 
one of the biggest grass-court events 
in the country. 

Just why he would not give that 
aid this summer is best shown by the 
cable correspondence between the 
champion and Barnes Newberry, 
chairman of the Agawam Hunt Club 
Tennis Committee, correspondence 
which is now before the officials of 
the U.S.L.T.A. for their informa- 
tion. 

On July 6 Tilden wired New- 
berry: “Enter Bell and Pare Junior 
Single and Double. Bell and Pare 
both sensational youngsters and war- 
rant having living expenses paid. 
You could have them put up at some- 
one’s home. Can you do anything 
on Pare’s traveling expenses?” 

On July 6 Newberry wired back: 
“Sorry, cannot do anything about liv- 
ing expenses or traveling expenses. 
May I still expect Bell and Pare? 
Newberry.” 

On July 6, a great day this, Til- 
den replied: “Pare and Bell quite 
good enough for Men’s Events. They 
are playing Juniors secondary matter. 
Feel you should take them. Person- 
ally request. Tilden.” 

Now it seems there was no Junior 
Tournament at Agawam and appar- 
ently Mr. Newberry did not want 
these Juniors to stage one, and so he 
replied on the 7th: “Sorry cannot feel 
that way. Would rather spend that 
amount of money on Seniors. Now 
don’t get sore. Newberry.” 

Good advice; but unheeded. On 
the 7th Tilden wired: “Regret your 
decision after all I have done to put 
Providence on the map. Feel my 
judgment on players should be re- 
‘pected. Better cancel entry Weiner, 














‘Broadway horse cars ran north to Fifth 
Avenue and 23rd Street, the corner on 
which stood the old Fifth Avenue Hotel 








Even horse cars knew the way 
to the old Fifth Avenue Hotel 


@,Then it was horse cars; now it is motor 
coaches. And once again a Fifth Avenue Hotel 
rises to set a standard for living luxury. Like 


the old ‘Fifth,’ the new “Fifth” is near ter- 
minals for transit, pivot points in the city. 


@, Whether you travel by subway or “L,” bus 
or trolley, Rolls Royce or rubber heels, a home 
at the Fifth Avenue saves time and shortens 
the trip. New York’s largest apartment hotel 
offers the most in convenience and comfort, 
luxurious service and pleasant surroundings. 


1,2 and 3 Rooms 


Pe ; 
with foyer and serving pantry, 
automatic refrigeration. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Super- 
vised maid and hotel service in- 
mall BOGESET Ete. cluded in the lease. Complete 
(| OCG FEE RECE OEE! c* hotel comforts. Owner-managed 
BOCERERTI Er Et) c’ restaurant. Thetime-saving con- 
27 : 1 venience of Washington Square. 7 








NOW READY FOR INSPECTION 
Occupancy August 15th 





“The New 
' FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 


Same Management as Hotel White 
Lexington Avenue and 37th Street 


Ownership - Management — Represen- 
tative on Premises Daily and Evening 
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SILK STOCKINGS IN THE DELICATE, LOVELY 
FLESH TONES, ADORED BY FRANCE 





PURSES : GIFTS : LINGERIE 


( 
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New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. ; 
409 Madison Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway | N 
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at Forty-eighth Se. 34th St. and Fifth Ave. With Men’s Dept 
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> HOTEL MARGUE. 


An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand — 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- — 
guished residents and visitors in New Y rk 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Stre a 
New York —_ 
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WARREN 
HOTEL 


ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE BEACH 


NEW JERSEY 

















HIGHEST CLASS RESORT ON THE 
NEW JERSEY COAST 
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Coen and myself. We cost you too 
much. Tilden.” 

The same day Newberry replied: 
“If you feel that way about it, all 
right, but to me it looks like an ordi- 
nary holdup. I will pay hotel ex- 
penses for Pare and Bell but railroad 
expenses for no one. Newberry.” 

The 10th Tilden wired: “Sorry 
but business makes it necessary for me 
to go to Cincinnati. Cancel my entry 
and Coen’s in all events. Tilden.” 

This was the 10th. On the 12th 
the Tournament began in Providence. 
News dispatches of the 13th had Mr. 
Tilden playing in a tournament at 
Cincinnati. I make no inferences. [ 
simply state facts. 

I was always under the impression 
that a gentleman named Roger Wil- 
liams was the man who put Provi- 
dence on the map; but granted that 
Mr. Tilden did the job and granted 
that he was at the Tournament Com- 
mittee at Agawam, does that give him 
the right to dictate and suggest how 
club money shall be spent in an ama- 
teur tennis tournament? Well, he 
seems to feel a little doubt and Mr. 
Newberry seems to feel that he 
doesn’t; and the result is, Mr. Bell, 
the promising Junior mentioned by 
Mr. Tilden, came on just the same— 
who paid his traveling expenses, I 
wonder—and the champion spent the 
week in Cincinnati, which is now lead- 
ing the National League and therefore 
is a great baseball city, but hardly of 
much interest from a tennis point of 
view to Davis Cup stars. 

We haven’t heard the last of it yet 
apparently, but as I look back at the 
events of the last month from the time 
when Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen at- 
tempted to dictate to the committee at 
Wimbledon how many matches she 
should play in twenty-four hours, 
down to last week and the mix-up at 
Agawam, there seems to be a moral to 
be deduced. And it is this: 

If you are running tennis tourna- 
ments and desire to avoid complica- 
tion, put not your faith in champions. 

—Joun R. Tunis 


IT 1S RUMORED ALFONSO 
WILL VISIT NEW YORK 

The anecdotes they pile on 

An episode are mean. 

Who cares what Mrs. Hylan 

Said to the queen! 





A less vindictive talker, 

I harp a newer string; 
As—what will Mrs. Walker 
Say to the king? 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Postscript on the Foster 
Flurry 


ave been sur- 
rounded with more 
grotesque senti- 
mentality than 
Stephen Collins 
Foster, whose birthday has been greet- 
ed with all manner of memorial high 
jinks this season. Foster was a mag- 
nificent melodist of a lush order with 
a marvelously uneven output. A great 
tootletoo is made over so dull an air 
as “Old Dog Tray,” while “Old 
Uncle Ned,” with one of the loveliest 
of Foster’s themes, is neglected. 
Misty tales of Foster’s death in a 
Bowery lodging heil have proved con- 
clusively that he was a great composer. 
There never has been a dispassionate 
analysis of his work, except Harold 
Vincent Milligan’s excellent biography, 
and the Milligan book is not intended 
as a dissection of the music; nor will 
you get one this week. But we sug- 
gest that all of Foster’s songs fall into 
one of three categories: (1) the syn- 
thetic southern (“Old Folks at 
Home’’); (2) the drawing-room bal- 
lad (“Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming”); and (3) the minstrel 
“walk-around” (“Camptown Races”). 
The best and most spontaneous ef- 
forts of Foster can be found in the 
third. “Camptown Races” not only 
anticipates the “doodah” school of sing- 
ing, but contains a stirring Charleston. 
Have we a Foster today? Yes, 
Irving Berlin. And some week, when 
there is more space and when we feel 
more scholarly, there will be a disserta- 
tion on the correlation of Foster and 
Berlin that will win us an honorable 
Ph.D. from the Palmer School of 
Chiropractic. 


composers 
a a 





NEW RECORDS 


AY. HE confiden- 
sa tes school of 
ih singing is spread- 
1) 4 Se) ing over current 
emmy iv discs. Victor has 

CEM. “Whispering” 
. Smith, the nearly 
inaudible basso, Brunswick has Wen- 
dell Hall, the redheaded music mur- 
murer, Okeh has Richard Gilbert, and 
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1170 


FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


A Setting of Combined 


Charm and Practicability 


O other residential section of New York 

is more attractive than Upper Fifth 
Avenue. It is unusually pleasant and refresh- 
ing. And right opposite is a rolling meadow of 
Central Park. 


In addition, is the investment value of one 
of these apartments, especially since no more 
land is available for other buildings of this 
type. Already the land value of 1170 Fifth 
Avenue has increased 15%. Even so we are 
offering the apartments at the original price. 
They are of 6, 8 and 9 rooms. 

With this twofold advantage, these apart- 
ments offer an opportunity you ought to in- 
vestigate now. Ask us about it to-day. Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builders. J. E. R. 
Carpenter, Architect. Guaranteed mainten- 
ance charges. 


100% Cooperative. 


For prices, terms and full particulars, consult the 
Selling and Managing Agent 





20 EAST | BROWN 
48th ST. WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 
VOUGHT 
& CO., Inc. 
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Here’s a 
WINE BATH 
that’s 

not only 
perfectly legal 
but 

perfectly 
delightful! 


SANDERS’ 
SPARKLING 
BURGUNDY 


New and different, 
finer and more re- 
freshing than any 
bath salts you’ve 
ever used and no 
discoloration of the 
tub, either. The 
fragrance is simply 
wonderful—pi- 
quant, pungent, 
enthralling! 


Sealed in genuine 
imported burgundy 
bottles, pint size. 
Each bottle holds 
enough for 12 baths 














ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


$2.00 


PER BOTTLE 






Made by 
Burgundy Perfumery, 
Inc. 
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Columbia has sprung Edith Clifford. 
Try the Clifford doubling of “Oh, 
Girls! What a Boy!” and “Learning 
How to Love” for an amusing if 
somewhat early-morning-in-the-night- 
club specimen. 

From the vanloads of records de- 
posited at our doorstep, we have se- 
lected a few on which you may gam- 
ble your seventy-five cents. Here are 
the vocal waxings: 

“What a Man” and “Wanna Go 
Back Again Blues.” Our discovery, 
Ruth Etting, does everything possible 
with these. “The accompanist, con- 
cerning whom we queried our readers, 
is Rube Bloom. And how! (Colum- 
bia). 

“Adelai” and “ Aloma.” Bruce 
Wallace, which isn’t his name, sings 
these exotic dithyrambs beautifully 
(Okeh). 

“Let the Bumble Bee Be” and 
“Lulu Lou.” Wendell Hall, the dial 
twister’s magnet, is at his best in these 
homemade extra verses, for “Lulu 
Lou” may be left in the nearest waste 
basket (Brunswick). 

The light-footed gentry may find 
the following worth a cover charge: 

“Cross Your Heart” and “Moun- 
tain Greenery.” Roger Wolfe Kahn’s 
boys do plenty to these tunes. “Cross 
Your Heart,” which is from “Queen 
High,” the Sesquicentennial favorite, 
will be a nuisance before the year’s 
out. “Mountain Greenery,” from the 
Garrick Gaieties, is pretty nearly that 
now (Victor). 

“Honeybunch” and “Adorable.” 
Vincent Lopez makes his Brunswick 
début with these, assisted by brilliant 
singing from the Merrymakers. Every- 
thing’s swell, except Vincent’s intro- 
ductory announcing, which doesn’t be- 
long on discs. 

“OQ! Davidson” and “Yea Ala- 
bam.” If it isn’t hot enough for you, 
these curios by the Jazz Pilots will 
end the argument (Okeh). 

“How Many Times” and “I’m 
Walking Around in Circles.” Who- 
ever the Radiolites may be (and we 
have our suspicions), they’ve turned 
out two imposing fox-trots. “How 
Many Times” is by Irving Berlin and 
indicates that he has recovered his 
putting touch (Columbia).—R. A. S. 


PATRIOTIC DEFINITION 
Liberty, my little boy, 
Is a huge, archaic toy 
Sent us years ago by France 
To mislead our immigrants. 
Ev’ry quota, steaming past, 
Sees its first of her—and last! 
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POR SPOT 





Deat—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that 
appropriate London smart- 
ness, so distinctly character- 
ized by Banks tailoring. The 
shoulders are broad, allow- 
ing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


Ranks Se 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 
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Alamac 
és NEW YORKS cédead 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


, The 
Alamac hatel | 


BROADWAY & 71S! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


THIS AND THAT 


VISIT to the 

first floor of 
Abercrombie and 
Fitch is always a 
| forcible reminder 
of the increasing 
tendency of young- 
sters to be bored 
with any playthings but automobiles, 
and of their elders to make glorious 
idiots of themselves over a game of 
marbles. It just goes to show that 
childishness is bound to break out, 
sooner or later. 

I think that it was the fad for 
croquet that started it. This game, 
far from being a relic of the dead 
nineties, is being played furiously on 
the most sophisticated Long Island 
lawns, as all of you who read the pub- 
lished works of Mr. Alexander Wooll- 
cott know by this time. Then, last 
winter, a large number of house-party 
hostesses made the delighted discovery 
that ping-pong is very exciting; that 
parcheesi is an elegant gambling game, 
and that cribbage is by no means a 
soporific, though it may be classed as 
habit-forming. And right now prac- 
tically all the old-fashioned games 
(dressed up, of course, with a dash of 
gambling sauce) are being brought 
back into play. 

Equipment for all the games named 
above may be obtained at Abercrombie 
and Fitch’s, including English croquet 
sets, vicious as to mallets, narrow as to 
wickets. Backgammon, chess, and 
checkerboards are much in evidence, 
the latter having magnetic equipment 
so that the game can be played with 
the board at any angle without the 
checkers sliding off. 

There are innumerable variations 
of the game of tennis, from battledore 
and shuttlecock, through ring and deck 
tennis, to the newest of them, called 
Berruti and reputed to be popular 
along the beaches of the Riviera. In 
this, tambourines are substituted for 
the conventional rackets and they are 
capable of sending a ball a terrific 
distance. 

There are glorifications of the 
horseshoe for games of quoits; exag- 
gerated dice, two and a half inches 
deep and with dots large enough to 
permit of no misunderstanding, for 
lawns or beaches. There are lawn 
bowls sets, the balls flattened in the 














Teeth Tell Tales 
Out of the Boudoir 


An ADITORIAL ON OrpHos by JaMEs WALLEN 





to a faulty skin. Neglected teeth cannot 


p-: and POWDERS may give a peach bloom 
be so easily disguised. 


Teeth are the touchstones of charm. Preserve | 
them with Orpxos, the night-time tooth paste, | 
which removes the day’s accumulations of soft, 
sticky tartar. | 


Caught before it hardens and goes to its 
deadly work of lancing and infecting gums 
and uprooting teeth, tartar is harmless. Let 
it go and the result is ruin to the teeth, as 
pathetic as the destruction of lovely marbles. 


Orpuos should be used the last thing before ' 
slumber and the first thing on awakening. 
Your teeth will reward you for your care, 
with chaste beauty. 4 


OF, phos” 


2 Wh Hip» 








A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, sent free 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


OrpHOs Co., INc., 22 W. 32ND St., NEw YorK City 
Please send me, free, a trial size of ORPHOS Tooth Paste. 


Name__ 







Address. 
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Movies 


the simple 
Kodak way 





Press the 
Ciné-Kodak 
release and 

you’re mak- 
ing movies. 









Snap the Kodascope switch 
and you’re showing movies. 


Complete outfit—Ciné-Kodak 
(held waist high or at eye level) , Koda- 
scope projector, No. 0 Screen—$140. 
But see for yourself on the screen at 
the Kodak Corner, or ask us for Leaflet 
L that tells you all the story. 


None but Safety film is made in sizes 
to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 





English manner to permit skilled curv- 


ing. 


LSO, as an accompaniment to 

grown-up sport of any kind, 
Abercrombie and Fitch produce the 
following drinking accessories: a quart 
cocktail shaker, four glasses, a bottle 
opener and corkscrew, strainer and 
squeezer, all fitting into a suéde bag 
41% x3 inches in size. Some English 


traveling kits, one type for whisky and 











soda, one for cocktails, are superior 
to those I have seen previously in that 
they have unmistakable accommoda- 
tions for a quart bottle. Also, there 
is a new flask funnel, equipped with 
two tiny corks that give the signal 
when the flask is full. 


N the other side of the shop, some 

Akwa skis, a ski version of the 
surfboard, with a rope in front and 
keels in the rear to keep them parallel 
and make them only one-third as hard 
to manage as they look. And that’s 
all I can think of now, except the 
rubber gadget for the handle of your 
putter, to pick up your ball from the 
cup without reminding you of that old 
lumbago trouble. 


O return to serious matters: 

Franklin Simon -has a number of 
copies of the bracelet that Agnés wore 
at the Auteuil races-—a gold affair, 
perfectly plain except for a knob in 
the center, snapping on the wrist and 
all of two inches wide. —L. L. 


MOTORS 


E saw a fun- 

ny little car 
the other day and 
haven’t any idea 
what it was. More 
than that we doubt 
whether the khaki-clad mechanicians 
tinkering with it did. It was on the 
bridge over the Long Island Railroad 
tracks leading to the Merrick Road. 
It had a wheelbase of approximately 
eighty-four inches, a Ford chassis 
(contracted), ran by chain drive to a 
central sprocket and (by way of mak- 
ing it easy to get at, no doubt) had the 
engine underneath the front floor 
boards! It was, of course, an experi- 
mental traffic car. 

The world in general, and the mo- 
tor companies in particular, seem to 
be running wildly to the small-car 
field. We understand Chrysler is 





coming out with a new four (prob- 
ably to replace the more or less Max- 
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Is Baldness a Virtue? 


Er—yes-s-s—in cases like this —but 
Indians went out with bustles and 
gold teeth. 


A 7 7 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your 
case and tell you the truth about 
your hair. It costs nothing and im- 
poses no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you 
have our absolute guarantee that 
these treatments will enable you 
to keep your present hair, or elim- 
inate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scien- 
tific. Diagnoses are made in con- 
sultation with a physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10A.M.to8 P.M. Weekdays 
‘ 10 A. M. to6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York Citv 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 

















A Globe Trotter Speaks 


—from his deck chair 
“You New York Sophisticates dis- 


port yourselves aboard the Ship in 
the Sky because it is as cool as 
mountain clouds, gay as carnival 
nights, with dance music as stimu- 
lating as rare old wine,” philoso- 
phized a globe trotting passenger 
the other night. 


“But music and laughter and cool- 
ing breezes aren’t everything. Man 
cannot live by them alone. He 
must be fed. He should be fed! And 
that’s why you find me here er joy- 
ing not only the atmosphere, but 
also the savory dishes from the 
Galley. Here’s the spot where 
boh are given equal consider- 
ation!” 


The Marine Roof 


of the 


HOTEL BOSSERT 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 
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well engine under the No. 58 hood). 
If he makes anything like as good a car 
out of this as his six, there will be no 
holding the feller at all at all. But 
most astounding of all developments 
in this line is the fact that the Marmon 
people too have hit the trail. They 
are building a most revolutionary car 
for this country, so far as we can 
make out, and have sent men abroad 
to study body designs and talk with 
coach workers, which undoubtedly 
means something low, lean, and rakish. 
In point of fact we have a sneaking 
suspicion the finished product will 
have much of the Italian in it. 

We hope that they put this across, 
for it seems too bad that the good old 
Marmon sport models of the past 
should have grown fat on their success 
instead of retaining the pretty lines 
they had a few years back. Speaking 
of the old sport cars reminds us that 
a man we know who has had a whole 
flock of fast cars made the Motor 
Parkway in a Marmon four-passenger 
(1924), with a three-to-one gear ra- 
tio, in a little over thirty-eight minutes, 
which for some reason or other is con- 
siderably faster than he has done it in 
his others. 


E have wondered idly of late if 

there will ever be in common 
use a car with a front-wheel drive. 
It isn’t such a bad idea and it has 
been improved of late, for just a little 
while ago the big race at Salem, New 
Hampshire, was won by a car of this 
type, while at Indianapolis the front- 
wheel drives were a frightful flop. 
The Salem affair is of interest mostly 
because the track was slippery and the 
front-wheelers held better and had 
more power on the curves. Applying 
this to many conditions of ordinary 
driving gives one quite a lot to think 
about. 


INCE the new track opened at 

Atlantic City, thus bringing big- 
time racing within comfortable reach 
of New Yorkers, vague rumblings have 
been heard of a proposed handicap 
stock-car race for gentlemen drivers 
to take place on this course some time 
in the fall. Much gasoline has flowed 
out of the tanks since anything like 
that happened in America, yet why 
not? 


UT of darkness shall come the 
light.” The new road to Ja- 
maica is now open, making it, oddly 
enough, a one-way street in both di- 
rections, or two roads in other words, 
on the westbound of which the faster 
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The Man Without a 
Country Home! 


Br which we mean the bachelor, 
who week-ends in the country homes 


particularly we commend MAYFAIR 


that can mitigate his isolation! 


Edward H. Crandall 


< Matai House, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street, New York G 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


+CLOTHINGA 
mens 1s Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ain for the 


Seashore 


Summer Hats & Shoes 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILOING sce rey pee AUORAIN BUILDING 
Taewont com. Govistor Co es Reaee 220 Bruce & 
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Bathing Suits 
Beach Coats 
Bath Robes, Etc. 
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ESQUIRE HOSE 






a C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
ee 10 West 33rd St., New York 


a | 
CARLTON HOUSE 


22 EAST 47th STREET 
CONNECTING WITH THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 

















New York’s premier apartment hotel 


Unfurnished suites of two to nine rooms with perfect house- 
keeping and valet service. Meals are served in the apart- 
ments from the Ritz kitchen at the same prices as in the 
Ritz restaurant. Its exceptional service has given this 
house its great reputation. 





Now renewing leases for from 1 to 5 years 





Information at the office of Carlton House, 22 East 47th 
Street or Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Company, 
Agent, 20 East 48th Street, Tel., Vand. 0031 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 
[_]26 Issues—$2.50 [_] 52 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
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moving cars travel at a rate not much 
under forty while the policemen seem 
merely to shoo them along. Six years 
ago one was arrested for doing twenty- 
five in this same place; but the Bor- 
ough needed money then. 

This new road being so nice to 
drive on made us chafe at the delay 
in reaching it so often occurring at 
the end of the bridge where we wait 
and stew while all manner of gaso- 
line and other fumes pollute the air, 
so we looked at the north star, drew 
out our bubble sextant and experiment- 
ed. Eureka! Immediately after cross- 
ing the bridge take the first street to 
your right. It is a one-way and, fur- 
thermore, the right way. Proceed until 
you arrive at a sort of open space 
about three blocks down. Turn to 
the left, then half right, going over 
about a hundred yards of bumps on a 
wide dirt road; turn to the left and, 
looking carefully in your cop-detector 
mirror, step on the gas. 

After you have sped past the Pack- 
ard Building you find you have got the 
jump on about a hundred cars and 
saved anywhere from two to ten min- 
utes’ pause. Deep down in your heart 
place a wreath of thanks to those in- 
trepid pioneers who blazed the trail at 
the risk of being so late as to be done 
out of a perfectly good lunch if the 
experiment failed. . —Eric Harcu 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 47. 


1—What crosstown street do rail- 
road trains still run on? 

2—What famous church has a 
“doliola,” or urn, in front, which 
was dug up in Rome? 

3—Who designed Washington 
Arch? 

4—What hotel has on its roof a 
cross which is lighted at night? 

5—Where do most of the New 
York canal boats tie up while in port? 

6—What square in New York is 
named in honor of an English king? 

7—Where was the original bread 
line? 

8—When was Gramercy Park 
founded, and what is the source of its 
present name? 

9—What are two legitimate thea- 
tres in which the ushers salute when 
taking the tickets? 

10—How many hotels can be en- 
tered from the Grand Central Station 
without having to go to the street? 


Jha 
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‘‘SHALL I NOT TAKE MINE 


EASE IN MINE INN?”’ 
Falstaff 


Tie founders of Goshen Inn—it was 
originally intended as an exclusive 
country club—certainly understood the 
physical and mental feelings of metrop- 
olites in search of relaxation. They chose 
their size in a particularly charming 
piece of unspoiled country. They built 
for beauty without thought of expense 
and simply made a fetish of comfort. 
Quice apeieee Ge ie vere secon Ooo 
beds too sympathetic, the cuisine too interest- 
ing and Larry Siry’s own dance orchestra every 
Saturday evening altogether too exciting. 


About fifty miles from town with good roads all 
the way. Golf, Tennis, Horses. American or 
European plan—and reasonable either way. 
For advance information and reservations app! y 
to Room 328,17 East 42nd Street, New Yor 


City. Vanderbilt 2953. 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Under Management of The Kellogg Service, Inc. 


CARS ECARISE CANAD ECAMAS 
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PARK LANE is conveniently 
‘ located between 48th and 
49th Streets, on the east side 
of Park Avenue. 


A private street, Park Lane, on 
the east side of the building, 
makes every room an outside 
room andinsures light and air. 
The cost of living in PARK 
{ LANE is less than a house- 
{ keeping apartment of com- 
parable size and character, 
{ considering the many services 


| Sirk Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NE WwW YORK city 


i included in the rental. ( 
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Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Juty 10, 1926. 





HE Opera 
Ball was a 
late and 
elaborate finish 
for the Grande 


Semaine, the last official week of the 
season. This year only three four-in- 
hand coaches, relics of a former rule 
on Drag Day, interrupted the line of 
automobiles that paraded to the Au- 
teuil race course where thousands of 
colored dresses, each with a bouton- 
niére, decorated the unexpected suc- 
cess of Marc Guggenheim’s horse, 
Banco, which won the Prix de Drag. 
Even the Grand Prix was won by an 
outsider, Take My Tip, at odds of 
twenty-five to one and to the profit of 
the King and Queen of Spain. The 
Queen wore the Grand Cordon de la 
Légion d’Honneur, which France con- 
ferred upon her last week for war 
services. 


| te the war there were forty 
thousand automobiles in Paris. 
This month the Hétel de Ville li- 
censed over seven hundred thousand 
automobiles. Naturally the King of 
Spain, who must get all his sight-see- 
ing done in three days, finds it quicker 
to leave his car stuck in the traffic and 
walk back to the Hotel Meurice. The 
voluntary donation fund to save the 
French franc has passed one billion— 
just enough, now that the Moroccan 
war is over, to pay off the govern- 
ment’s running expenses for one or 
two days. During the last year four 
hundred and eight million francs were 
spent in Parisian theatres and music 
halls. As little Mr. Bonhomme, who 
rarely goes to either, prefers to talk 
and drink out his life on a café ter- 
race, most of this sum must have been 
laid out from the pockets of appre- 
ciative foreigners. 

At last Richard Strauss’ “Salome” 
has been produced at the National Op- 
era and the German language sung of- 
ficially in France. Following an 
appeal to the Foreign Ministry by the 
French musicians’ union, American 
jazz artists have been practically 
banned from working in France with 
the exception of those installed be- 
fore 1923, and no less a person than 
Paul Whiteman, in order to open as 
scheduled at the Ambassadeurs, had 
to substitute “vaudeville act” for 








SUMMER — the 
most crucial period 
for your beauty! 


HE SUMMER SUN is no respecter 

of complexions. It takes a fierce joy 
in burning, tanning, freckling and coars- 
ening the skin. 


Under the stimulus of the ultra-violet 
rays, excess pigment is produced, causing 
tan and freckles. “Squint lines” appear 
about the eyes, later deepening into 
crows-feet. The delicate epidermis coars- 
ens to protect itself from the ruthless- 
ness of the sun, and the skin ages faster in 
summer than at any other time of the year. 


OR THIS REASON, Helena Rubin- 

stein, the noted beauty-scientist of 
Paris, London, and New York, has devoted 
years of study in the Orient to the reac- 
tion of various types of skin to the sun. 
Summer beauty treatments at her fa- 
mous salons are designed particularly to 
remove the darkened layers of pigment 
as rapidly as possible, and to restore the 
youthful delicacy of the skin. 


Mme. Rubinstein’s creations—to pre- 
vent tan, freckles, and sunburn—are the 
sensation at all smart watering places. 
Her bleaching preparations to remove 
the darkened skin pigment have won 
equal favor. 


Skilled attendants, personally trained by 
Helena Rubinstein, are constantly at your 
service at ber Salons de Beaute Valaze, 
and special attention is given to the cor- 
rection of drooping chin, puffy eyes, wrin- 
kles, crows-feet, enlarged pores, blackheads, 
tan, freckles, sallowness. Consultation 
and expert diagnosis without charge. 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelend RubirHlein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


PARIS LONDON 
NEWPORT BOSTON 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA NEWARK, N. J. 
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Would You 


Another 
Blanket? 







Like 


That may sound funny to you in town, but 
you'll want an extra blanket at Atlantic City. 
While you lie awake nights trying to keep cool 
in New York, The Ambassador is serving extra 
blankets to keep its guests warm! By day they 
cool off on the finest bathing beach in the world 
—at bedtime Nature turns on a dynamo of sea 
breezes that makes an electric fan look foolish! 


Stay at the only place to stay at— 
hh Rhinelander 9000 
C Fixes Everything 


Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
































440 PARK AVENUE 
AT 50th ST. 
cA New A partment Hotel 


Offering those luxuries to which the best people 
are accustomed—at rentals that are hard to equal! 
Two-room apartments from $2500. Three-room apart- 
ments from $3700. Alsolargerunits. Maid service included 
in rentals. Renting agent on premises. Inquiries invuca! 


“THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING” 


ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 











Tel. Penn. 4180 





THE NEW YORKER 


“jazz band” in his contract. As could 
have been predicted, Whiteman’s pre- 
miére rivaled the recent triumph of 
Florence Mills, who by the way has 
moved her show over to the Champs 
Elysées music hall. 


HE largest Paris theatre, the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, was 
inadequate to hold the crowds at- 
tracted to the first public audition of 
George Antheil’s Mechanical Ballet, 
a composition scored for sixteen elec- 
tric pianos, eight series of electric 
bells, four xylophones, two kettle- 
drums, a siren whistle, and one air- 
plane propeller. Naturally a public 
avid for any novelty felt cheated to 
read on the program that it had been 
impossible to obtain precise coordina- 
tion with mechanical instruments and 
to hear Antheil pump his ballet out of 
three rolls on one specially built piano- 
player accompanied by an electric fan. 
As a preface to this performance, 
Vladimir Golschmann conducted a 
symphony of Weber and a second by 
Handel on a plain old-fashioned or- 
chestra. One hears that Antheil has 
created a symphony of street noises— 
the traffic, subways, elevators, mon- 
ster sawmills, worn sprockets, old 
music boxes, unoiled roller skates; 
that mechanics forms a part of mod- 
ern life; that art would be weak if 
it could not deal with this new con- 
tent, and that music is the proper 
esthetic medium to deal with it. 
Well, machines might be called mu- 
sical. Whether they are or not, An- 
theil’s real talent lies in a genius for 
the manipulation of rhythm, in the 
manner he synthesizes a series of Af- 
rican dance rhythms with the same in- 
tellectual precision with which Bach 
constructed a fugue. 


HE private premiére of Ezra 

Pound’s opera “Le ‘Testiment” 
was a great social success. In the au- 
dience all the members of Bohemia, in- 
tellectual and otherwise, recognized 
each other with satisfaction. Pound is 
the second American poet to change 
his ground. After twenty volumes of 
poems, Pound goes in for music in 
order to write a “hard-boiled” opera, 
befitting the “hard-boiled” Middle 
Ages, to the words of the “hard- 
boiled” French poet, Frangois Vil- 
lon. A part for six male voices was 
sung by Yves Tinayre and Robert 
Maitland. Pound himself played the 
drums in the five-piece orchestra. An 
academic efficiency never compensates 
for a dry, uninspired heart.—J. M. 
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VARIETY 


A Paramount Pictur 














“The strong- 

est and most 
inspiring 
drama that has 
ever been told.’’ 


—Times \@*yY 
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R 
Wks Spanuse 
Pirst Standard 
Editions Editions 


BOOKS 


New Yorkers lovertably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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INC. 


598 MADISON AVE. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Reuben’ s—V otsin— 
Charles 


WISH I knew 

more about the 
psychology of 
smells than I now 
do and could ex- 
plain why it is that 
smells affect the 
appetite of differ- 
ent people in so 
many different ways. Time after 
time, the smell of incense in Vantine’s 
has spoiled for me what other people 
consider a charming lunch and tea 
room; the sweet chocolaty odor as you 
enter Maillard’s bothers me before 
lunch, though not before tea. And 
yet the strong delicatessen scent that 
pervades Reuben’s brings joy to my 
heart. 

Reuben’s, of course, is best known 
as an all-night place, and in the middle 
of the winter it is almost impossible 
to get a table at three o’clock in the 
morning. But it has other endearing 
characteristics. It will ship all or part 
of a meal speedily to any part of town. 
If you are rushing for the theatre, the 
service is incredibly swift. The special 
sandwiches get a terrific hold on you, 
and there are times when you must 
have one or die. And, for caviar 
lovers, they put up magnificent sand- 
wiches in their famous yard-square 
size—the caviar plentiful and, over it, 
sliced eggs and onions if you desire. 





S for Voisin, this jaded heart re- 
vives at the thought. There is 

one of the most completely satisfac- 
tory places to lunch or dine frequently 
and well in town. At present, it is 
deliciously cool, and not too crowded. 
Add to this the arrival of the hors 
d’ceuvres and the pastry wagons, with 
due pomp and ceremony; the blue-eyed 
busboys pattering about, keeping your 
butter plates and your glasses filled; 
the anxious solicitude of waiters who 
you know would die of shame if Ma- 
dame did not care for the escargots; 
the cool simplicity of the decoration— 
it hasn’t been beaten, for me at least, 
for leisurely, fastidious summer din- 


ing. 
HE following excerpt from the 


menu of the Mary Elizabeth Tea 
Room, at 392 Fifth Avenue, speaks 
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|S gs the splen- 


did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 

Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms — 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 
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Play the 


SILVER 


KING 





OU may be hooking, you 

may beslicing, your putt- 
ing may be as erratic as a left- 
handed earthquake, but if 
you are playing a Silver King 
you can be dead certain it 
isn’t the fault of the ball. . . 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 


for itself: ‘““These salads are made 
with non-fattening oils for those who 
are careful about their weight. Be 
certain in ordering that you specify 
diet dressing. We recommend dry 
wnole wheat toast with these.” Not- 
withstanding this somewhat terrifying 
announcement, the salads taste elegant. 


“Dear Lipstick: 

“Why do you neglect my good 
neighbor, Charles? To paraphrase an 
honorable slogan—si quaeris restauran- 
tem amaenam, circumspice—Charles. 

“Sixth Avenue below Fourteenth 
Street has two landmarks, one across 
from the other—Milligan Place and 
Charles’s French Restaurant. It is not 
for those uptowners whose Rolls- 
Royces habitually clutter up the side- 
walks opposite Enrico’s, nor is it for 
the long-haired intelligentsia. Charles 
savors too much of Park Avenue for 
either. But, if you get in for break- 
fast or dinner, you may find Dreiser, 
slated for the next Pulitzer knight- 
hood, or Willy Pogany, or Tony Sarg 
or Scanlin. 

“Try eggs Benedictine a la Charles. 
You'll enjoy breakfast in that large, 
cool room with its creamy walls and 
gay cretonnes and black marble tables. 


“W. K. S.” 


ND now, all the people who asked 
me constantly all winter, “My 
dear, how do you stand it?” are plain- 
tively inquiring what I have done to 
deserve a vacation. For you and I 
are both going to get a good rest. I 
am sorry that I haven’t been more 
punctilious about answering letters 
(why are the nasty ones always anony- 
mous? ). I am sorry that I cannot 
spend a happy, happy summer explor- 
ing tea rooms with summer gardens. 
And I promise to be awfully bright 
when I return in September. And take 
care of yourselves, won’t you? 
—LipstTick 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because the other day I saw a 
husky, hard-boiled young traffic cop 
dismount from his horse, lay down 
the law to a justly dismayed chauffeur, 
then swagger back to his post and, be- 
fore remounting, tenderly kiss his 
horse’s glossy neck. —C. P. DENsLow 

Because the cop at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Broadway, whom you asked 
how to get to Fordham University 
yesterday, smiles and says today: “Did 
you find it all right?” 





—Dorotuy Ducas 








Why Fifth Avenue 
Comes to Murray’s 


_ Arthur Murray teaches one to become a bril- 
liant dancer! e inspires confidence and makes 
his pupils dance with pep—enthusiasm-—action' 
He has discovered the secret of awakening one’s 
dormant faculties and makes one fairly vibrate 
with life—a new sense of being! 

Not until you have had lessons under Arthur 
Murray’s direction have you learned the thrill 
of dancing, the joy of being popular! 

Call today for a trial lesson and learn how to 
gain confidence, the secret of leading or follow- 
ing; how to enliven your dancing and make it 
more interesting. The Summer rates are now in 
effect. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


7 EAST 43rd ST. Vanderbilt 1773 



















By the Author of 
GLORIOUS APOLLO 


The Exquisite 
Perdita 


the new historical novel by 


E. BARRINGTON 


“The literary enigme of the 
moment”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$2.50 at Booksellers DODD, MEAD 











Regular grades 
priced as low as any 
store in the city. 

J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
Jaeger Bldg.—Fourth Floor 
590 FIFTH AVENUE, at 48th 








WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


Booklet sent FREE on request 


Monsieur X. de NICE 
P. O. BOX 200 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, N. Y 














56th East, 129 


One room, bath and foyer, distinctively 
furnished bachelor apartments in archi- 
tect’s newly remodeled house. Four 
teen months’ lease from August 1st 
$1,350.00. References essential. Call 
Plaza 0141 before inspection. 
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Arithmetic 
60 seconds make da minute and 


|| 60 minutes make an hour and 
60 hours make 2's days and 





that is the time the suburban 
New Yorker spends each 
month en route to his office. 





Add days to your month 
and years to your life by 
living within five minutes of | 
office, shopping and theatre 
districts. 


1 & 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. “| 


oted 
WHITE |] 


Direction Oscar Wintrab | 





Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


G, 305 Lexington Avenue, | 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Otto Kahn Enters the 
Book Lists Arm in Arm 
with Henry Ford—T he 
Hardiness of “Winter 
Wheat” Is Questioned 
—“‘Sounding Brass” 


OME one in 

“The Etching- 
ham Letters” 
shelves Maeter- 
linck next to a 
copy of “Rasse- 
las,” and imagines 
a colloquy at mid- 





night, as follows: 


Dr. JOHNSON: Sir, you are a fool. 
MAETERLINCK: I am not happy, I am 
not happy... . 


It was recalled to us by receiving 
simultaneously Otto Kahn’s “Of 
Many Things,” and “Today and To- 
morrow,” which is a continuation of 
Henry Ford’s autobiography by Samuel 
Crowther. Mr. Kahn, who says in his 
book, to one’s mild surprise, that there 
is no such thing as a real International 
Banker in America, would be one of 
those whom Mr. Henry, on a politer 
second thought, disparaged as “inter- 
national financiers.” And apart from 
that, their philosophies have tenets in 
head-on collision. It is hard to im- 
agine either of them upsetting the 
other’s happiness; however, we mean 
to shelve them cheek by jowl and 
listen in. 

“Of Many Things” is a choicer vol- 
ume, better manufactured, than can 
often be had in these days at its price. 
A few of the addresses and papers are 
on Mr. Kahn’s. art avocations, most 
on public questions and world af- 
fairs. His discourse is stately without 
being heavy; it isn’t a chore to read 
him—as we expect to do, the first cool 
week. Dipping, we have learned, 
with composure, that he considers the 
graduations of the income tax all 
wrong, is a moderate on inheritance 
taxes, and was an early proponent of 
a sales tax. His reasoning is familiar. 
We must see how far it goes, and 
whether, when it strikes the familiar 
rough going, he steps on the gas or 
detours. 

The Ford book we have not post- 
poned. On Crowther’s part, it is, if 
anything, a still better job than “My 
Life and Work,” which it continues, 
and good enough to overcome our 
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65 West 54th St 


N.E.CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 
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“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 


HOSE men and women 

who are accustomed to su- 
perior living—who appreciate 
exquisite details of service— 
who enjoy the privilege of en- 
tertaining in private dining sa- 
lons and brilliant ball rooms— 
who discriminate in their selec- 
tion of neighbors as well as 
friends—will find in the luxury 
and hospitable atmosphere 
of The WARWICK, the ideal 
“town house”. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 
LEASING NOW —Plans on request 
Ownership Management 


Personal direction of Mr. A. F. Miller 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 
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. I've been frightfully bored, old 


donkey. Simply haggard.” 
“Poor Bennie. And why?” 
“Well, I used to spend my afternoons 


ferreting out seats for my evening’s 


show. Tiring but fascinating sport. 


Since Ken gave me that tip I’ve been 


sniping ’em in jigtime. Bascom’s, 
” 


just above 44th, you know... . 


And branches at The Biltmore, Am- 

















bassador, Plaza, Commodore, Astor, 
Park Lane, Belmont, Imperial and 
Murray Hill. 
A USEFUL 


Pictorial Map 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
§O0c at Booksellers 


CROSBY SERVICE, 1440 B’way, N. Y. C. 


BRAND NEW! 
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A 


Costs tess than bookcases 
Requires less room 
Humanizes your home 
.. It’s Being Done! 
Made of beautiful silver pine 
Write or phone 
THE BOOKSHELVERS 
517E. 139St., N.Y., Mott Haven 5680 | 














EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M 
MARY BEATON SC SCHOOL 


1 West 67th aml 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 





Ford complex (which, we imagine, is 
much like yours) and to appease our 
distaste for inspirational desk mottoes 
such as pepper it. Henry Ford has 
this, at least, in common with Ni- 
agara: we all have our jokes about 
him, but there he is; and here in these 
books, with the mottoes and other 
things that might be fleered at, is a 
well told story of dreams as absorbing 
as a Kipling’s of the future, and with 
an immensity of their practical burden 
already realized. 


HOMAS HARDY is being 

dragged by reviewers into their 
characterizations of Almey St. John 
Adcock’s “Winter Wheat.” He was 
bound to be, on the principle that a 
reviewer out of his depth (the normal 
condition of most of us) can be de- 
pended upon to clutch at a Leviathan, 
and that, given a saturnine novel with 
Fate in it, people with queerish cus- 
toms and set in an English country- 
side, the Leviathan will be the author 
of “The Return of the Native” and 
“Tess.” 

But it is unfair to Miss Adcock, on 
whose promising talent we are not 
certain that Hardy has had much in- 
fluence. Her Fate comes in visibly as 
a mechanism, unimportant and invent- 
ed; and at every other point we found 
dissimilarities. Her story of her put- 
upon Nancy and her bullying Jason 
Unthank is trite in some respects—but 
is the structure of a nervous, artistic, 
and fairly distinctive elaboration of a 
true, psychological phantasy. In plain- 
er English, “Winter Wheat” is more 
or less inspired, and if you can stand 
a little gloom you’d better read it. 

“Sounding Brass,” also English, i 
a piece of satirical realism at the ex- 
pense of a Little Giant of publicity. 
None of it is flagrantly bad, and the 
young author, Ethel Mannin, has a 
considerable knowledge of such Giants 
and of how they can dedicate all their 
souls to bunk and ride the wind of it. 
But she is by no means inspired, and 
to account for some of the praise of 
“Sounding Brass,” we fall back unon 
our grumpy conclusion that, in’ these 
days, any author who can carry 
through a solid, realistic novel without 
staggering may expect congratulations 
on a rare achievement. 


HOULD you find in your dentist’s 
waiting room a copy of “Nomad’s 
Land,” dip into the fore part, on 
Egypt; without causing you to burst 
into laughter, it might help consider- 
ably. George Ade once went to Egypt, 








THE NEW YORKER 


The Autumn Term 
ANDERSON-MILTON SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE and DANCE 

Begins September 14th, 1926 
Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 
: Musical Comedy Playwriting 
@ Stage Direction and Management 
also 
Classes in every type of Dancing 
ow 
Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 


exceptional opportunities for 
professional engagements. 


For Particulars and Prospectus address 
General Manager 

128-130 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 
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SimpleRapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
re~write for FREE Book 
in monstration at my Salon 
willconvince you 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


rm GARRICK 
GAIETIES /. 


Thea., 65 W. 35th St., Evgs. 8:30 
GARRICK a Od ag Shere & Sat. 2:30 





CASINO 39th and Broadway. Evenings 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL TRIUM?H 


The VAGABOND KING 


Based on McCarthy’s “If I Were King” 
HERBERT CORTHELL—-CAROLYN THOMSON— 
MAX FIGMAN — JAMES R. LIDDY — OLGA 





TRESSKOF Music by RUDOLF FRIML 
Neighborhood 
The GRAND "Playhous 


466 Grand St 


STREET pryacck isic 
FOLLIES 


Every Eve. 
(Except Mon.) 
Matinee Saturday 





SHUBERT THEATRE ta Sie 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 



































Where It Is 
Always Cool 


It is extraordinary how on the hottest day 
this section is cool and exhilarating. You 
feel keen for every available sport. And 
motoring is not a traffic jam but a free, un- 
obstructed pleasure. Come out and see for 
yourself. One visit will convince you 


Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 
2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments §$ 73 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 95 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 115 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 140 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 135 
6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 175 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 165 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 
13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 


3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 125 
4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 120 
6 rooms, Gardens Apartment 180 


All superior elevator apartments 
Why not investigate ? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


Chickering 2874 














“Tt’s the 


favorite nut 
of my family” 


CIE good old mee-tee Walnut, ever 
associated with savory English 


Matl Order Dept. 1 
203 Fulton (Hud. 


inns, is America’s favorite nut, too. 
Every day I inspect sacks and sacks 
of fresh selected walnuts destined to 
grace the jovial festive board in a 
delicious salad, a plate of home-made 
nut candy, a simply “scrumptious” 
nut cake, or as a dainty snack to 
whet the dullest appetite.” 


—Cnarues S. Casx 


CASHS 


meetee TU nuts 


Hudson Term. B’way, 77 St. 
223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich) 2381 B’ way, 87 St. 
309 Madison, ri 2529 B’ way, 95 St. 


68 Lenox, 118 ~ 


650 W. tsi (or 181 (nr. I Faasworth) 927 7 Fregpest, 365 


elphia: 1513 Chestn 


-147 W. B’ “143-147 W. B’way-Whitehall 5608 
erm. Bidg.) es B'way, 32 St. 


and the book he wrote wasn’t half as 
amusing as this. We are aware that 
Mary Roberts Rinehart is utterly com- 
mercial and horribly successful, and 
loves it, and loves playing up to it; 
that is as plain to see in nearly every 
page of ““Nomad’s Land” as it always 
is in her fine, upstanding photo- 
graphs. How distressing a contrast to 
the humilities of true artists, like 
Hergesheimer, Sinclair Lewis, and 
Bernard Shaw. We do not confuse 
her with these, and we have been 
bored to a coma with stuff of hers— 
but she is a clever, competent and at 
times most beguiling practitioner, who 
gives the Biggest Editors better value 
right along than any other of their 
Biggest Contributors. 


O-ED” is about the ultimate in 
terrible college novels. . . 
“The Week-End Mystery,” a detec- 
tive story, is another indication that 
Robert A. Simon will write some fine 
fiction when ready, and isn’t yet ready. 
. This department has given itself 
the novel experience of perusing a 
volume, “Happiness in Marriage,” by 
Margaret Sanger, the birth comptrol- 
ler. Part is most commonplace infor- 
mation, part is like Dorothy Dix, and 
a certain amount is sheer, ignorant fal- 
lacy, some of which is dangerous. 
Testimonials, from Mrs. X. Y. Z., et 
al., are scattered through. 
—ToucHsTONE 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 40, 


i—Canal Street, whose western 
part is the terminus of the Eleventh 
Avenue lines. 2—Grace Church. The 
urn was designed in the time of Nero 
to hold grain. 3—Stanford White. 
4—Hotel Judson, 53 Washington 
Square South. 5—Coenties Slip. 6— 
Hanover Square, named in honor of 
George I, who was of the house of 
Hanover. 7—At a bakery formerly 
located at Tenth Street and Broad- 
way. 8—In 1831, by Samuel B. Rug- 
gles. A farm on the site was called 
Krommessie by the Dutch, its present 
name being an English corruption. 
9—The Globe and the Mansfield. 
10—Four: Biltmore, Commodore, 
Roosevelt, and Belmont. 


Try a Waterman before you buy a 
fountain pen.—Advertisement. 


This might seem an invidious dis- 





tinction. 











POLO 


The Junior 
Championships 
begin at the 
W estchester- Biltmore 
Country Club 


July 31st 


oat 


JOHN W. LYMAN 


the internationally 
known Polo expert 
will report the 
matches 





DAILY AND SUNDAY 
IN THE 


NEW YORK 


Herald 
Tribune 
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Distinctive. Town 
Residences for the Elites 


APARTMENT & 
HOTELS 


&_—_—¥ipy —__—- 


575 Park Avenue 


= corner 63rd Street : 
‘ Wood burning fireplaces 


+—_—__fite—_—+ 


Wark, Royal 


235 West 75rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 
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= 27 West 72nd Street 
Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 
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UNFURNISHED SUITES 
2, 3, 4 rooms or larger = 
with privates bath 
for each chamber = 







= Exclusiveness centrally located, 

yet away from the city’s heart 
throbs. The perfectly arranged 
suites enhance the charm of 
yourown furnishings. Individual 
serving pantries, with automatic 
refrigeration and circulating ice 
water are but few of the super- 
lative facilities. Maid service is 
included in the lease, and the 
owner-managed restaurants re- 
lieve of household cares and 
add joy to entertaining. 
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RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 






Booklets on, Request 
Call or Write, 






LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION ~ 
27 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 4200 
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TELL ME AIBOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 
Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Ad- 
cock (Doran). Noticed on page 46. 
RounpaBout, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). A 


bubbling romance about Modern Youth, but 
more sinned against than sinful. 

THe Sacrep ‘Tree, by Lady Murasaki 
(Houghton Mifflin). Second bookful of the 
loves of Prince Genji, in very Old Japan. 


Tue Sitver Sratiion, by James Branch 
Cabell (McBride). Last bookful, or so ru- 
mored, of his realm of Poictesme. Also, 
perhaps, the best. 

TeeFTaLtow, by T. S. Stribling (Double- 
day, Page). Avenges the late Mr. Darwin 


on the populace that martyred the somewhat 


early Mr. Scopes. 
Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxiey 
(Doran). An imitative feminine emotion- 


alist takes to being modern about love. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). Still the best recent 
detective story. 

Eva AND Tue Dere ict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). The second is the better of 
two short novels that easily kill an evening. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon @& 
Schuster). Not the brilliant little trick ‘“Frau- 
lein Else” is, but otherwise about as satis- 
factory. Disastrous second blooming of the 
widowed mother of an only son. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


GanbDLE Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni G Liveright). Ciara Barron, by 
Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). Soxpiers’ 
Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni @& 
Liveright). At latest reports, the plan 
to make GENTLEMEN PREFER’ BLONDES 
and Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy 
required reading in all the high schools has 
been abandoned on the ground that every 
one has read them. 


SHORT STORIES 

East oF Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). Some of these are up to the stan- 
dard of his “Limehouse Nights.” 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). Cleverly described as Milton’s Minor 
Poems up to date—but like many a clever 
description, this is rotten. 


GENERAL 

Tue Srory oF Puirosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). There don’t seem to be 
two opinions about it. Every one thinks as 
well of it as we did. 

Tue Vervicr oF BripieGcoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Proving that good 
writing makes up for many a lack—the Drei- 
serians to the contrary notwithstanding. 

ConFEssIONS OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Amusing and unpretentious. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The American °90s. Had the author ever 
been properly psychoanalyzed, he wouldn’t have 
written it—wherefore, one is glad he wasn’t. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France. Admi- 
rable text and sketches by one of their number. 

Tue Arcturus ADVENTURE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). More artistic and extended ac- 
counts than he radioed to the Times. 

Notorious Lirerary AtTracks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni & Liveright). Including some 
famous but fugitive curiosities. 

Tue Rosatie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). As a Joan of Arc, we can- 
not see her, but as a feminine John Brown, 
we can, with the liveliest interest. 

Epvcar ALLAN Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A mother fixation as clue to Poe’s 
life and the character of his art. 

Havetock Exuis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon ©& 
Schuster). Recommended merely for its facts 
about Ellis, not as a critical study. 
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GOOD TASTE 


OR blest of virtues 
in people or res- 
taurants! We seek i 


both literally and figu- 
ratively ... 


© frisuratively in the 

good taste of charm- 
ing surroundings. Lit- 
erally in the good taste 
of delicious food. Some 
say we have succeeded. 
Will you visit us and 
judge for yourself ? 


® 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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1035 
Fifth Avenue 


Southeast Corner of 85th Street 


One of New York's most desirable 
apartment buildings; large rooms, 
ample closet space and a room ar- 
rangement that makes for effective 
furnishing. 


Quite naturally, the location overlooking 
Central Park is an important factor, with 
its assurance of pleasant views, unstinted 
sunlight and good air. 


Twelve Rooms—Five Baths 
Eleven Rooms —Five Baths 
Nine Rooms —Four Baths 
Seven Rooms —Three Baths 


ae Oa Wes HE seo 


at ct en iain acadbn hetepe ee me 


From $5,700 
Renting for October Occupancy 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co, 
Renting Agent 


Hee eeeerecenceee CEEORE Ras GEdteedNen Rel Diteeet 


°° 820 
Selectivity Fifth Avenue 


N. E. Corner 63rd Street 


WELT ace me tte 


No matter what your needs may 
. : There is just one apartment available in 
be in the way of an Apartment, one this wellznown building. It is a 


of these four will meet your spec- ; 17-Room Duplex 
‘ i : The location, facing Central Park, with 
ifications. They offer the widest Southern as well as Western exposure, 
a F | ‘ i d | speaks for itself. The building is the finest 
variety in location, size an rental. onthe Avenue. In arrangement, spacious- 
iis oa ness and appointments, this Duplex is the 
All are within the limits of New equivalent of a private house. Living 
‘ : , , room, 40’x18’; largé.gallery, library and 
York's most desirable residential dining room; 6 eae chambers, one of 
. ° which is 26’x18’; 5 exceptionally large 
district. master's baths,and’extra lavatory. Excep- 
’ tional closet space, including cedar room. 


Douglas L.Elliman Er Co. eae Fre floors and wood-work. 
15 East 49th Street Dopiglas. Lp Elliman & Co. 


FIF Tp, Plaza 9200 geanishiaath 
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Le 1035 
. Park Avenue 
{. - at 86th Street 


Located at one of the highest points of 
residential Park Avenue, 1035 enjoys the 
added convenience of the 86th Street sub 
way express station (15 minutes to Wall 
Street). 
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This means much to the downtown busi 
ness man who wishes to spend as little 
time as possible going to and from his 
offices, and yet insists upon having his 
family in the right house on the right 


street. 


7 and 8 Rooms, from $4,600 


September Occupancy 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
Managing Agent 


ed PTT 


277 
Park Avenue 
47th to 48th Street 


One of the outstanding apartment 
house successes. An entire block 
front, surrounding an acre of garden. 
Quiet, with plenty of sunlight and 
good air, wood-burning fireplaces 
and home-like entrances. 

Here your own housekeeping may be 

augmented by hourly maid service upon 

short notice. 

Restaurant Crillon (located in the build- 

ing) extends service to ajartments when 


desired. 
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2 to 7 Rooms, from $2,000 


orty-devent : Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
Managing Agent 
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: _to’build of all American auto- 
i mobile chassis” 











Marmon now affords selection from a most unusually well designed and rare line of custom- 
built bodies. * 7 * These bodies come from America’s most distinguished coach builders— 
from Hume, from Dietrich, from Judkins and from Locke. * * 7 By building to an ideal, 
rather than to a conventional mould or to a price, Marmon has been able to deliver, in its 
chassis, certain characteristics of comfort and roadability found in no other car. 


Complete standard and custom lines. Prices ranging from $3395 
(f.0. b. factory) on standard models to $7500 on custom-built models 


MARMON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
1880 BROADWAY AT 62nd STREET 








